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" I could wish no surer index of character, especially 
a woman's, than to read a letter from her pen; not 
morbid sensibilities, in a romantic effusion from one 
young lady to another, or from one everyday acquaint- 
ance to another, but domestic delineations, in the ge- 
nuine outpourings of affectionate hearts, from sister 
to sister, or sister to brother — ^mother to daughter, or 
daughter to mother. Some of these I have more than 
once chanced to see, and can safely say, no volumitof 
feminine experience ever printed could be compared 
with them."— -Notes on Men and Manners in the 
Old Countby. 



CHAPTER I. 

Letter from Mrs Burleigh^ of Bur- 
leigh Priory^ to her Daughter^ Mrs 
Brown^ of Bamhy^ Yorkshire. 

Landeris, May 12, 18—. 

rDEAB Jane, — Time flies away 
so rapidly here, that with all 
my exertions, rising early, and going 
to bed late, I can never get through a 
third of the business I have to do, to 
say nothing of letter-writing, which 
I confess absorbs much time. 

You can well understand all the 
trials and anxieties which must daily 
fall to the lot of the female head in 
every family. I am a slave to mine, 
and some day the world will know 

A 



it ; if I were gone, it is hard to say 
what the house would come to. I 
declare to you, what with Heury's 
extravagance, your father's obstinacy 
about the farm, as well as about every- 
thing else, the difficulty of making a 
proper show where the girls are con- 
cerned, and managing the house on 
the small means I have at my com- 
mand, it is Wonderful I am alive and 
as active as I am, though indeed I am 
gone to a skeleton, fit for my shroud. 
There has been a famine of news 
here all the ^ring ; the weather and 
the crops are dull to talk of for ever. 
But here I may as well tell you, that, 
after all I said, your father put tur- 
nips in the large field (serve him 
well if they turn out badly); but 
this is a digression. We have now 
plenty of conversation ; for the new 
clergyman and his family are arrived 



at the Rectorj. Of course, the world 
and his wife will call, and entertain 
them too, which will be pleasant for 
our girls ; in this way, at least, they 
are quite a godsend. The party com- 
prises the Rev. Dr Wyndham, his 
wife, two grown-up daughters, and 
two little ones, about the sizes of the 
Simpsons. I cannot think what this 
parish wanted with more girls; dear 
me, we have enough already : a few 
young men would be more accept- 
able. But I suppose we have all 
our trials to bear, and 1 cannot help 
this one, or I would. They were 
all in church yesterday for the first 
time. Dr Wyndham preached a 
very good sermon, and his daughters 
wore decidedly pretty straw bonnets ; 
talking of which, brings me near 
home. I have ordered bonnets at 
Miss Manly's for Sarah and Fidelia, 



of pink crape, with little curly fea- 
thers iat the sides, to be made after a 
Paris pattern. Vastly pretty they will 
be, I have no doubt, and so becom- 
ing, especially to Sarah. I have got 
my green silk dress turned, and it 
looks wonderfully well. 

You ask about the Herberts. John 
is still in India, and Vernon some- 
where on the Continent, I do not 
know where. Old Newton is the 
only one at Landeris, and you can 
well imagine the amount of informa- 
tion she would give. She is twenty 
times crosser than ever. Would you 
believe it ? the nasty old creature 
would not let me cut a few sprays of 
japonica off the wall one day last 
week, when Sarah was in such dis- 
tress for some to put on her dress and 
in her hair when going to Oaklands. 
Of Vernon Herbert I always thought, 



and ever will, too, that he could not 
endure, this neighbourhood since your 
marriage. I shall never forget the 
look he had the first time I saw him 
afterwards; he was the most awfully- 
cut-up man ever was seen. Mrs 
Selwyn has decided on living in the 
village, and she has moved into the 
little cottage on the Fernley Road. 
What a fool that woman has proved 
herself all her life ! Dear heart, if I 
were a widow, I would live at a 
watering-place— there would be some 
fun there — instead of in this dull old 
town. Dr Price has bought a new 
phaeton. Now what can he want 
vrith it? I am sure the old one 
was good enough for a single man, 
though the new one is a very genteel 
and pretty turn-out. I am sorry to 
hear little Patty's eyes continue so 
weak: camomile tea and a green veil 



are considered excellent remedies. 
How did Johnnie's socks fit ? It 
would be foolish to knit any more if 
he has outgrown that size; do not 
forget this when you next write ; 
you had best send me one of those 
he wears for a pattern. I have 
kept my letter open to the last mo- 
ment, hoping that the girls would be 
home, that I might ask them the 
name of the place those Wyndhams 
come fipom, for I forget it. You know 
I never could recollect names of 
places. It is some large manufac- 
turing town, I know ; but no matter, 
I can tell you again; and will now 
close, substituting kisses for yourself 
and the children from your affection- 
ate mother, 

Patricia Burleigh, 
P.S. — Did you know the brown 
horse was sold ? 



ANOTHER LETTER. 

This one from Margaret Wyndham 
to her Cousin^ Edward Celbridge. 

Landeeis, May 12, 18—. 

My Dear Edward, — As we are 
now a little settled here, I am able 
to give you some accoimt of ourselves 
and our doings. I know Frances 
has written you several times ; yet, 
remembering of old a propensity she 
had to treating of the inner life to 
the exclusion of the outer, it remains 
for me to give you some idea of us 
as we are to be seen and heard of in 
Landeris Rectory day and daily. 
We are all very happy, and quite 
contented, generally rather idle, the 
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kind of idleness Willis writes of ; you 
remember it begins, "the rain is 
playing its soft pleasant tune fitfully 
on the skylight." We enjoy our 
complete change of life extremely — 
being so much separated during late 
years has made us only value each 
other's society the more. 

We pass the days according to 
individual taste : Mamma's employ- 
ments during her leisure moments 
are, firstly, feeding a flock of chickens 
she found it incumbent on her to pur- 
chase at once on her arrival, and, 
secondly, cutting innumerable slips 
of plants, and setting them in most 
extraordinary localities; but truth 
must be told, they ure not in as 
flourishing a condition as she seems 
to expect. As for papa, it is difficult to 
say what peculiar bias his recreations 
take ; farming I think will carry the 



present day at least. He is out-of- 
doors all day. long, and as I write, I 
can see him sauntering up the garden, 
in what we used in Ousely long ago 
to call the " country-parson style ;'' 
namely, the hat drooping over the 
back of the head, often indeed almost 
touching the coat-collar behind. 

Frances and I are particularly 
busy fitting up our own bedroom 
" to fancy." Your book-shelves were 
the first article put in its place. And 
very well they look,' only Frances 
has a bad habit of re-arranging the 
books incessantly, which I am ob- 
liged to discourage, and very often 
to administer a reprimand. Do not 
be uneasy about her; she is very 
composed and tolerably cheerful, and, 
though we all know she feels strong- 
ly, much does not appear. I give 
her plenty of employment^ and do 
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not allow too long for saddening 
reflections. So cheer up, dear Ed- 
ward ; ** to-morrow " must come one 
day, and be assured, when it comes, 
there will be no mistake about its 
being the *■ right one/' You must 
soon try to get leave of absence to 
come and see us, and then you can 
better understand all about this place, 
of which in the meantime I must try 
to give you some idea. 

It is perfectly charming in point of 
scenery; of society I causay nothing, 
for though there are a good many 
gentlemen's seats dotted over the 
country, as yet we have had no 
visiters. 

Now for our house, which is pic- 
turesque, grey, and old. 

" Across its antique portico, 
Tall poplar-trees their shadows throw." 

It is almost a house with seven gables, 
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only for one wing, which has been 
added in modem times, with larger 
windows and loftier ceilings. The 
older portion has fmmy wainscoted 
rooms, with out-of-the-way doors, 
leading into out-of-the-way passages, 
or up steep stairs into bedrooms full 
of comers and queer presses, some of 
the rooms having sloping roofs, some 
without, some with narrow casement 
windows, and others (in the newer 
part) large and bayed. I must not 
forget the view from our own win- 
dow, it is perfectly enchanting. First 
peep down into our garden — flower- 
beds and fruit-trees are sloping down 
to a river which divides our grounds 
from those belonging to a very fine 
house on the other side, Landeris 
Hall, the manor-house of this parish. 
Behind the dwelling stretch old 
woods for many miles ; farther, blue 
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mountains ; and behind them, though 
out of sight, still within a day's jour- 
ney, is the sea. Our house might 
have served as a model for one of 
those in Mrs Sherwood's childish 
story-books, and as to " the hall," it 
is the perfection of a " story-house." 
At this moment there is exactly the 
orthodox amount of blue smoke curl- 
ing out of one chimney, for the house 
is almost uninhabited, the family liv- 
ing abroad. 

If contemplation of the beautiful 
improves and cultivates the taste (as 
Euskin affirms), it is well for us, for 
we do require some compensation 
for the loss of the cousin tutor of our 
town-life. We miss you sadly one 
and all; at^ meals, papa becomes 
decidedly pathetic, and mamma as do- 
lorous as need be ; to this add Fran- 
ces, and not unfrequently "gouttes 
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d'eau" from Rose and Lucy, and you 
will see how much I have to do to 
keep them all moderately cheerful at 
those times when your shadow comes 
across us all. I hear the trotting of 
the postboy's pony, so must con- 
clude, with the best and kindest love 
of, dear Edward, your ever affection- 
ate cousin, 

Margaret Wyndham. 



I was i^ company with men and women, 
And heard small talk 
Of little things^ 
Of poor pursuits, 
And narrow feelings 
And narrow views^ 
Of narrow minds. — 

Swedish, Trans, F. Bremer.^ 

Whose house is that I seel 
No,- not the county member's with the vane; 
Up higher, with the yew-tree by it, and half 
A score of gables? 

James. That's Sir Edward Head's, 
But he's abroad.— 

Tennyson. 



CHAPTER IL 
Morning Visiters at the Rectory. 

THE last letter was but finished, 
the ink of the signature was still 
wet, when a little head appeared at 
the door. 

** Margaret and Frances, mamma 
sent me for you. There is a lady in 
the drawing-room you are to come 
and see." 

^' Who is she, Lucy?" 

" I do not know ; a visiter I sup- 
pose. She asked for you." 

" And we were so snug here, it is 
too provoking. Where are the en- 
velopes, Margaret ?" 

" Please do not be long in going," 
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said Lucyi "mamma looked in a 
hurry. Margaret, I can fold and seal 
your letter for you." 

" What do you mean by mamma 
looking in a hurry?" 

^' The lady talked so fast, and so 
loud. I am sure you are wanted to 
help poor mamma; that is the loudest 
woman I ever heard." 

" Did you hear her name ?" 

"I think mamma read *Miss Jones' 
off a card, but I am not sure. She 
must live very near this, for she 
talked of the church, and of seeing 
papa going every day to the post- 
office. She is not pretty, and has a 
dried-up face like Aunt Mary's." 

" I wish she had put off her visit 
till a little later," said Frances, ris- 
ing to go down-stairs, '' for I had 
another letter to finish. Some old 
maid of course, coming to inspect us 
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all. I - wonder if there ever was 
such a thing as a village without one 
or more old maids in it ?'* 

" Take care," said Margaret ; " you 
do not know what I may come to be. 
No reflections on old maids.'' 

" Be a pleasant one, then, and do 
not pay visits when you are not 
wanted — before people are well into 
a new house." 

'* Social duties, as papa says — vi- 
siters and visiting*" 

'* My daughters. Miss Jones," said 
Mrs Wyndham, as they entered the 
drawing-room. 

" Indeed," was the lady's reply, as 
she sprung from her seat, and dash- 
ing across the room, extended a hand 
to each young lady. She was an 
old maid, no mistafeng one of the 
genus ; not one of the quiet unobtru- 
sive class, whose presence is like a 

B 
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cool shadow on a hot summer dayi 
but one of those tiresome, forward, 
fussy bodies, who push themselves in 
everywhere, and who love above all 
things to hear themselves talk^ 

'^ How do you do, Miss Wyndhams 
both ? I am so happy to make your 
acquaintance. Such a pleasure ; was 
so afraid you might be out ; had heard 
you were early walkers ; wanted so 
much to introduce myself to you all ; 
am quite determined we shall be all 
the greatest friends possible, in the 
shortest possible time. Indeed, yes, 
indeed, you cannot think how I have 
been looking forward to this day for 
ever so long a time back. Allow me 
to express my heartfelt gratification. 
Miss Wyndham." 

All of this, delivered in a most rapid, 
energetic manner, caused the voluble 
lady to pause for breath, and leave a 
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space for Margaret to give in return 
a kind of indistinct murmur ; which, 
being of a sanguine temperament. 
Miss Jones interpreted as a recipro- 
catory sentiment ; and quite pleasec^ 
she dashed on as follows : — 

"Just as you came in, Mis» Wynd- 
ham, I had been telling your mamma 
how delighted every one here was to 
hear our new rector had a family 
(Mr Cooper, our late one, was a ba- 
chelor); they would be such a de- 
lightful addition to our little social 
circle here, quite an acquisition, for 
we Landerisonians (if I jxmy use the 
expression) are such social people — 
tea parties, walking parties, working 
parties, picnic parties, visiting parties, 
all succeeding each other the whole 
year round ; one never can be dull 
here, so animated, so cheerful, such 
perfect unanimity as exists; indeed 
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the place might have served to give 
the idea of 'Rasselas' to Dr Johnson, 
onlyl did not knowit in his time, and 
I could not venture to say if it was as 
pleasant in those days; all I know is, 
that nothing could be more like now; 
only thwe is no foolish young man 
wanting over the mountain — they 
have rather too much sense for that. 
You see it is so different from a large 
town, wherenoonecares what becomes 
of you; every one is so wrapped up 
in their own concerns, they have no 
sympathies to spare for the 'children 
of one common parent,' as some one 
says, I forget now who it was. But I 
would like to tell you an anecdote to 
•illustrate this, quite a true one, I can 
assure you, for I was the principal 
on the occasion myself. It is not 
like a great many capital stories one 
hearstold by such dreadfully common- 
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place people, as if such nonentities 
ever could have met with such an 
adventure, the absurdity, while if they 
had made themselves out the actor in 
some more moderate tale, probably 
half the company would be taken in ; 
but what I am going to tell you really 
h^pened. I was once on a visit at 
Leeds, and I had taken with me such 
a pet of a little King Charles dog. 
What a beauty he was, Remus, as I 
called him ; you never saw a greater 
love than he was ; but one day he 
got out of the door somehow, and 
ran down the street, and how it hap- 
pened,^ of course, no one can say : 
whether the poor dear was bewil- 
dered by the noise in the streets, and 
run down, or picked up, or milled 
into sausages, or what I cannot say ; 
all I know is, that from that day to 
the present I never saw or heard any- 
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thing more of him ; and such a love 
of a collar as he had on too. I'll never 
look upon his like again." — ^(Query, 
dog or collar.) 

" What " began Margaret. 

"Oh," interruptied Miss Jones, 
" that is not all; the worst is still to 
come. A lady who lived in the next 
house had met him turning the first 
corner, and did not take the trouble 
of even turning him towards home, 
and actually never told me until a 
week after, when I had spent half-a- 
guinea in advertising." 

'' How distressing," said good Mrs 
Wyndham, in a sympathising tone of 
voice ; whether alluding to the dog, 
the lady, or the half-guinea, history 
saith not. 

" It would have been so different 
here," resumed Miss Jones, patheti- 
cally; "every gentleman in the coun- 
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tty would have been up about my 
darling little Bemus. That odious 
Leeds, I never can bear the name of 
it since. It has given me a complete 
prejudice against large towns, and, 
indeed, I may say against the inha- 
bitants too, so cold, so selfish, so un- 
feeling. I think living in one quite 
enough to destroy all kindly feelings 
towards one's fellow-creatures, and 

deaden all sociability, indeed I . 

But I beg your pardon, Miss Wynd- 
ham; after all I have said, how stupid 
to forget that I had heard you had 
lived in a town all your life- Pray ex- 
cuse me — you will think I was deli- 
berately insulting you— but am I cor- 
rectly informed ? Did you live in a 
large town ? '^ 

" Sometimes in town, sometimes 
in country ; always in one or other," 
said Frances, with a twinkling eye. 
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'^ How unfortunate I was to make 
such remarks, but you know that 
when strangers meet for the first, 
knowing nothing of ealch other's pre- 
vious history, these things often oc- 
cur. Indeed, I have known duels 
fought about foolish words." 

" Foolish, indeed," said Margaret; 
" but I do not think any one justi- 
fied in taking oflfence where none is 
meant, or taking general opinions as 
applied to themselves individually." 

** Quite true. Miss Wyndham. 
Pray, may I inquire which of you is 
Miss Wyndham ? which is the elder ? 
I should be very much puzzled when 
I went home to-day, if any of my 
friends should ask me whether the 
young lady with the bright brown 
hair and eyes, or the one with the 
extremely gentle expression of coun- 
tenance, were she." 
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** It is a comfort I am sure to our 
friend^," said Frances, *'that we 
have these distinguishing features of 
hair and eyes.'' 

Miss Jones stared at her a moment, 
uncertain whether the present bright- 
ness of those eyes did not proceed 
from a little love of mischief, of which 
the owner posisessed a good share, or 
whether the extremely gentle couur 
tenance did not express a little, very 
little scorn; at any rate she thought 
it better to cease sounding for family 
information, though she much desired 
some ; trusting to time and chance to 
unravel the family records. There was 
a little pause, to consider what course 
she should next steer, which gave 
Margaret space to edge in a remark. 

"You think we shall be pleased 
with this neighbourhood," she said, 
in rather a stately tone. 
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** Like ! bless me, it would be odd 
indeed if you did not ; it is a curious 
fact, but nevertheless it is one, that 
all strangers show reluctance at first 
to come and reside here, and are 
^ure almost to break their hearts at 
leaving. I ought to know some- 
thing of it, I have lived here twenty 
-^ahem — I mean my mother hai% 
and I am sure we can both bear 
testimony to the happiness we have ' 
enjoyed in it. For my part, I ofteii 
tell mother, it would not be of the 
slightest use any one making pro- 
posals of marriage to me, if they 
asked me to live elsewhere ; that she 
must get a clause inserted in the 
settlements that Landeris would still 
be my place of residence. Now, to 
give you an idea of the pleasant kind 
of society we have here, if the morn- 
ing be wet, I send Sally (that is our 
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maid) up the street to knock at some 
friend's door, and I slip on my clogs, 
take an umbrella, and my worjc- 
basket, and run in, and we have such 
a pleasant morning's chat, sewing 
and talking in such a nice cosy man- 
ner, or, if we have nothing very par- 
ticular to do — I mean work — or no 
engrossing topic of conversation, we 
have a rubber of whist, which is 
very pleasant ; and I am certain, Mrs 
Wyndham, no one could see any ob- 
jection to that. Now in that nice 
book of Bulwer's, ' My Novel' (of 
course you have read it), Parson Dale 
and his wife, and the squire and his, 
made it a regular practice, when they 
spent an evening together, to have 
their rubber, and that, I have often 
heard said, is a 'model book,' and 
all the people in it 'characters,' which 
all good people know means they are 
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to be imitated, though not, I dare- 
say, including Mr Eandal Lei^lie, who 
was nothing to boast of in the way 
of goodness. For my part, I think the 
very name significant; it was smart 
of ^ulwer to make a Leslie the black 
sheep. Depend upon it, Sir Edward 
is a smart fellow." 

" I scarcely understand your allu- 
sion," said Frances, who had looked' 
much amused while listening to the 
foregoing programme of morning 
hours. 

*' Don't understand! Why, the 
Leslies, to be sure. One of the longest 
things I can remember, is an old 
Lishman who used to come to my 
father's when I was a child ; he al- 
ways sung one unvarying song, and 
one line I never forgot — * Oliver 
Cromwell and Leslie Foster.' You 
may be quite sure he never was 
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classed with Old Noll for nothing. 
There is an old saying would assort 
well with the song — * show me your 
company, and I will tell you who 
you are/ " 

" You mean Cromwell as being 
bad company?" 

" Certainly ; there is no mistake as 
to his crimes, I am certain." 

" You are not one of those then 
who adopt Carlyle's view of his 
character." 

" Not I ; 1 think it is one of the 
humbugs of the present day." 

" Scarcely confined I would say to 
the present day; in his own time he 
had partisans, who would have de- 
fended him as warmly, though not 
perhaps with as cool a judgment, or 
with such talent. It appears to me 
as if there were a great difference of 
opinion about the aforesaid Oliver." 
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** That I grant yoa to a oertafti 
extent; but^ as to Carlyle or that 
school of writers, don^t you ever 
fancy they belieye a word of those 
extremes they put in print ; not they ; 
it is jusi for opposition sake. It is 
just the way some emigrant from the 
Old World goes and makes a settle- 
ment in the ' Far West,' and founds 
some new sect, with religious opinions 
that no one else ever heard of before 
r^Mormonites, or New Lebanonites, 
or Jansenists, or Shakers, or some 
equally absurd name ; the same prin- 
ciple that made Horace Walpole 
attempt the defence of Eichard the 
Third. The thing is preposterous. 
I have no intention of believing what 
they allege, so I never read their 
books ; I do not wish to damage my 
principles, and I hate those foolish 
questions that parties split up about, 
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what they call * vital questions/ or 
' conscientioie^ scruples*' I highly 
disapprove of party spirit, and people 
have no biKsiiiess with such irritating 
ideas/* 

'* But do you not think, when it 
ccmies to a question of right and 
wrong, which is generally the case 
when there exists what you call 
* party spdrit,' that one ought to ex- 
ercise their reasoning faculties, not 
take things on trust ? Indeed, I go 
farther : 1 think any one culpable who 
passes by a doubtful point without 
trying to obtain a ' right judgment/ 
Our minds were given us surely for 
such a purpose. What is not right 
must be wrong ; I hold there is no 
medium/' 

" I am afraid you are prejudiced/' 

" I hope not. To avoid that evil, 

I generally read both sides of a ques- 
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tion before making up my mind. It 
is a kind of test. Besides, if one 
meets with an adversary in opinion 
at any time, knowing their ground is 
half the battle." 

" How warlike you talk. I think 
people ought to live in peace, and not 
interfere with each other's opinions, 
but go their own way ; perhaps they 
are as right as you. Live and let live, 
that is my motto." 

^' I am far from wishing to prevent 
any one living," said Frances, laugh- 
ing, " but I would like to put truth 
as much in their way as possible. 
As to living in peace, I fear it can 
never be ; from Cain and Abel to our 
time, strife has been and will be sure ; 
if one could only make it the strife 
for what is right — I. am back to my 
first remark : ' what is not right 
must be wrong.' Certainly one per- 
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son cannot do much, but that is no 
release from responsibility. Do you 
know Longfellow's' lines? — 

* All common things, each day's events, 
That with the hour begin and end, 
Our pleasures and our discontents, 
Are rounds by which we may ascend. 

We have not wings — ^we cannot soar; 
But we have feet to scale and climb 
By slow d^rees— by more and more. 
The cloudy simmiits of our time.' " 

" My dear Miss Wyndham, pray 
don't run off with what I have said ; 
really you go quite too fast for me 
to follow you. * Peace and good-will 
to men ' is my great text, and I hope 
I have been given grace enough to 
live up to it. Poets are no great 
judges of common everyday matters ; 
they live in an ideal world quite. 
Leaving out some rather oldfashioned 
ideas in the New Testament, about 
having two coats, and that sort of 
c 
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thing, I rather prefer it as my guide, 
instead of your new lights that have 
sprung up so recently in the western 
world, ' mushroom poets,' as Mr 
Cooper, our late rector, called them. 
Take care. Miss Wyndham,yours does 
not turn out to be one of the poisonous 
fungi ! Hi ! hi ! hi ! Such a man (Mr 
Cooper, I mean) for learning, but he 
loved the poets and writers who had 
stood the test of centuries, dreamed 
of Chaucer by day, and meditated, 
I verily believe, on St Chrysostom 
at night. They must have been al- 
ways in his mind, for he quoted more 
learned old divines in his sermons 
here than I could enumerate from 
this until sunset, older for all I know 
than any of the patriarchs. I am 
glad he is not moved farther away 
from this, only ten miles. Have you 
met him yet, Mrs Wyndham ? " 
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** I have not, Dr Wyndham men- 
tioned having met him when he was 
first down here looking at the house." 

** I have no doubt you will all be 
greatly pleased with him: he is so 
agreeable in company, quite descends 
Uke the . heathen deities of old to 
mingle with mortals. Indeed he al- 
ways suggests to me when I look at 
him some mythological hero; quite 
a Roman face, a little, very little 
of the Brutus expression in it, just 
sufficient to preserve the character. 
Some people call him stern, but that 
is only at fiirst, one loses the idea on 
a nearer acquaintance . You will soon 
see him, and you can judge for your- 
selves ; he will be over here to call 
shortly, so will all the rest of the 
neighbourhood : you will have some 
visiters to-day, if I am not mistaken, 
and each successive day it is probable. 
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for some time, Mrs Burleigh of ' the 
Priory' is coming to-day; do you 
know her by appearance ? " 

*^No, indeed," said Mrs Wynd- 
ham; " I do not know one individual 
in the parish from another; but in 
time I hope we shall." 

'^ No ! then, in that case, the very 
best thing I can do will be to en- 
lighten you as to the who, and what, 
of the people you are likely to see — 
it may smooth the way to better ac- 
quaintance." 

" You are very kind." 

" Let me see : I shall begin with 
Landeris Hall ; there it is across the 
water. Though I am givjn^ it the 
precedence, I need not, for it may be 
long enough before you see any of 
that family; they are scattered abroad 
on the face of the earth, as we say of 
the Jews — India, Italy, and Canada ; 
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no one lives there now but care- 
takers. That place is the property 
ofold Mr Herbert's eldest son, who 
got it after his mother's death, during 
his father^s lifetime, according to a 
marriage settlement. The old gentle- 
man, as we style him, though he is 
not very old, married a daughter of 
the late Earl Granby; this property 
was hers, and at her death, four or 
five years ago, Mr Vernon Herbert 
got it. There is one other son, 
John, who holds a government ap- 
pointment in India. He went out 
two or three years ago. Since Lady 
Charlotte Herbert's death they have 
never lived here ; the father took some 
state appointment in Canada, and the 
owner, Mr Vernon, only makes flying 
visits, here to-day and away to-mor- 
row, never giving time for any show 
of civility towards him. He always 
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calls to see Mrs Selwyn, but she never 
speaks of it till hfe is gone, and that 
you will say is full late. The young 
man is rather misanthropical ; has a 
strong dislike to society ; looks as if 
he spent all his leisure moments read- 
ing novels of a dark, mysterious cha- 
racter, fancying himself the hero of 
them all. But you do riot know who 
Mrs Selwyn is. I must tell you of 
her. She was the only daughter of 
Mr Harlowe, who held this living 
previous to Mr Cooper's coming. 
She married old Jones Selwyn, who 
drank himself to death about a year 
after Mr Harlowe's. She was left 
with one little girl; such a sweet in- 
nocent creature as Nannie Selwyn is. 
Her pretty mamma has a good many 
admirers, but she looks coldly on them 
all. I know of her having had se- 
veral most advantageous offers, but she 
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is a regular simpleton. Mr Cooper 
offered, I know, and admiring her 
greatly, he counted on her love for 
her old home being an inducement 
to her to accept him. But rectory 
and rector she would not hear of; 
and it is suspected that was what 
made him so anxious for an exchange, 
to get away from this place. Then 
there is Dr Price, who almost breaks 
his neck running after her (speaking 
figuratively, of course), but she looks 
askance at him too. The doctor is a 
nice fellow, very good-looking, agree- 
able and gentlemanlike, in a capital 
practice, drives a good horse, gives 
you the pleasantest medicine in the 
world if you are ill, and well or 
ill, the latest news in both town or 
country. To sum up all, the doctor 
is absolutely necessary to our town ; 
I do not. know what we would do 
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without him. He would be a capital 
match for any one. I heard he once 
admired Miss Julia Beckf ord, but her 
uncle the colonel, to whom he gave 
some intimation of his state of mind, 
was very angry, and swore at poor 
Price for not knowing his place bet- 
ter, as if it was any sin to lose his 
heart to the young lady. But the 
Beckfords are just eaten up with 
pride. It would occupy me ten days 
to tell you of one-half their airs and 
impudences. I mean, when I know 
Dr Wyndham a little more, to ask 
him, whenever he sees the Beckfords 
in church, to give a touch-up in the 
sermon about pride. There are the 
father, mother, two daughters (one 
is away from home just now), and the 
uncle I spoke of. Now these young 
ladies are so highly educated, so 
highly finished, such high artists, such 
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high musicians, and high riders, or 
rather flyers, and finally so highly 
connected, that forsooth, though they 
honour us with an occasional call, 
they deem themselves conferring a 
high compliment, and profess inti- 
macy only with the county families. 
Pshaw, it makes one sick to think 
of their proud ways. They are un- 
doubtedly wonderful musicians, sing, 
play, and that sort of thing. But 
what of that; one could hear as good 
as theirs in any concert-room in Lon- 
don for a shilling any morning in the 
week, and no compliment considered, 
except on your part for attending. 
They perfectly swear by Sir Henry 
and Lady Clare, fall down and wor- 
ship the whole Granby family, hunt 
poor Mr Henry Duckett to the death, 
sigh and flirt with Sir Stephen Nor- 
ris and his brother; — but I must really 
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tell you of the Norrises, they are the 
most eligible people I know for you 
young ladies. They live here almost 
all the year round, not disappearing 
annually into that aristocracy sink, 
' the Continent/ as so many people 
do. They are both bachelors ! with 
independent fortunes. They are what 
is called * their own father and mo- 
ther/ having no one's consent to ask 
but the lady'Sj, before perpetrating 
matrimony. 

" Look out of the window, that end 
one; there, towards the right, appear- 
ing out of the trees, you will see two 
chimneys; those are the Norrises. 
Why do you smile? Of course, I 
mean the chimneys of their house. It 
belongs to Sir Stephen; and Mr Ro- 
bert, who is the younger, lives with 
him. Mr Robert is such a nice young 
man, so very good-natured and plea- 
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sant, always ready to do anything 
asked of him, short of popping the 
question. But I daresay some day 
or other he will be ready to do that 
also. He is about the medium height ; 
not what you would call regularly 
handsome, but very tolerable in his 
general appearance ; his hair is what 
is called in books ' Saxon/ Now I 
may not be just the most competent 
person in the world to give an opi- 
nion, not having lived in the time 
when, as that sweet little poem says, 

* In England the Saxona once did sway.* 

I think it a matter for little wonder 
Ihat their line of kings ceased in 
England as soon as it did, if they at 
all resemble their descendants, any 
that I have ever met with. 

*' Has it ever struck you. Miss 
Wyndham, that gentlemen who had 
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these peculiar, flaxen-eoloured locks 
were in every instance men of less un- 
derstanding, less ability, less firmness, 
and undoubtedly less common sense, 
than those who were of a darker hue ? 
I am quite convinced of it : even the 
red-haired Norman is a far more pre- 
ferable specimen of the human race.'* 

" Indeed, Miss Jones, the idea is 
so new, I cannot venture to give an 
opinion. I must call over a mental 
muster roll of all my gentlemen ac- 
quaintance first; it is such a sweep- 
ing condemnation, that charity forbids 
me to acquiesce too hastily." 

"Certainly not! take as long as 
you will to consider the matter, I 
never force any one to receive my 
opinions ; but, long or short, you will 
come round to mine in the end. But 
I must be moving. Will you pre- 
sent my mother's compliments to Dr 
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Wyndham, that as we have no gentle* 
man at present at home to call upon 
him, we hope he will take the will 
for the deed, and come to see us as 
often as he can? My mother also 
desires her compliments to you, Mrs 
Wyndham; she regrets extremely her 
inability to wait upon you herself; 
but the distance is too great for her 
to walk, and we have ceased keeping 
a conveyance. She is so nervous, she 
cannot endure to be driven by a ser- 
vant, or at least an ordinary one, so 
she is quite at the mercy of our ac- 
quaintances, Mr Cooper was so kind ; 
Brocket, his man, was so faithful, so 
trustworthy; and when Mr Cooper 
was not able to call for her himself, 
he used to send Brocket and the 
phaeton for her ; indeed, in that way, 
Mr Cooper's removal was a sincere 
loss to her, I know not what we 
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shall do. But I hope jou will soon 
call and see her. My sister desired 
her apologies ; she is suffering from 
such a bad cold at present — ^and a 
cold in summer is so diflSicult to be got 
rid of. I miss her so much when she 
is ill. I have no one to walk with ; 
which reminds me of another pecu- 
liarity in this neighbourhood. It is 
a species of Noah's ark, for all the 
people hunt in couples. There are, 
my sister and myself; the two Miss 
Beckfords ; the two Miss Burleighs ; 
two pairs of Miss Whittlefields ; the 
two Mr Norrises, and, though last, 
not least, the two Miss Wyndhams. 
How well your flower-beds are look- 
ing, Mrs Wyndham, and the monthly 
roses, too. Good - morning !, Mrs 
Wyndham; pray don't forget my 
respects to the doctor. Good morn- 
ing ! Miss Wyndham. Do you think 
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there is any appearance of rain ? Do 
not stir, I beg ; good-morning ! " 

And having fired her last volley. 
Miss Jones departed. Frances stood 
for a few seconds, watching her re- 
treating figure appearing and disap- 
pearing among the elm-trees down the 
avenue, till the last glimpse seen, she 
laughed loud and merrily. 

'' Why, Frances," said her mother, 
inquiringly,*' what amuses you now? ** 

" Our visiter, mamma ; I wonder 
if she is an ordinary specimen of 
papa's new flock ! How she talked, 
and what she talked ! O Margaret ! 
if the rest are like her, I foresee we 
shall have a great deal of amusenjent 
in the study of their characters. 
Were you not sadly inclined to laugh 
several times, at the queer things she 
said." 

" Now, my dear Frances," said 
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her mother, " you have a little pro- 
pensity to satire, I know, and I beg 
you will not indulge in it at the ex- 
pense of our new neighbours. The 
world is full of good people, if we 
were not so childishly taken by the 
outside, that we often forget to look 
for the kernel. Indeed, from what 
your papa has told me, the people are 
inclined to meet him very kindly, 
and I do say, we owe the world a 
great deal of forbearance about peo- 
ple's failings, if it is for nothing else 
than to show some little gratitude for 
all the blessings we have. Though 
we are not very rich, we have been 
permitted to spend another portion 
of our lives together, and it is clearly 
a duty to judge mercifully of our 
neighbours' foibles. We never de- 
served so many blessings. Did you 
see my garden scissors? " 
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** No, ma^ ; but I am certain I see 
two young turkeys moving in the 
long grass-" 

"Ah! their legs will be broken 
before I can reach them;" and off 
went Mrs Wyndham full charge after 
the turkeys, evidently persuaded in 
her own mind that these troublesome 
little animals were one of the bless- 
ings of a country life, and as such, 
should be duly appreciated. 

In the meantime. Miss. J ones had 
walked rapidly towards the village, 
burning with eagerness to discharge 
her information-guns at every man, 
woman, and child she met. Had she 
not been the first to storm the clerical 
citadel ? had she not talked with the 
garrison ? could she not give the first 
information as to their numbers, and a 
great deal more besides in little points 
connected with the inhabitants. 
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Only those who are acquainted 
with a town like Landeris can un- 
derstand the excitement, the curiosity, 
the speculation caused by the advent 
of a new inhabitant. Only one who 
has lived in such a town (for their 
name is Legion) can understand how 
little will suffice to set every tongue 
in motion. 

Now the coming of a new clergy- 
man may seem a common, everyday 
occurrence. Do we ever lift a news- 
paper, that, under the head of " The 
Church," we do not see that from 
half-a-dozen to a dozen clergymen 
have been promoted to, or resigned, 
or accepted various posts throughout 
the kingdom ; and it reads as if it 
were a very little thing indeed. Some 
eight or ten words contain the whole, 
and yet it would be as impossible to 
number the stars, as to foretell the 
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various thoughts and feelings, pro- 
ducing such various scenes and ac- 
tions, as may be called forth by the 
pastor's daily, weekly, and hourly 
ministrations. One day in every 
seven the clergyman becomes the 
most prominent individual — the day 
on which the first commandment 
given to man in Paradise leaves lei- 
sure, and the ears open for the recep- 
tacle of words which the wise man 
tells us, " when spoken in due sea- 
son, how good are they;" words 
which, if put rightly, with the right 
blessing of the Most High, will ring 
out again gloriously and joyfully, not 
only in the next six days' toil and 
trouble, but through " ages yet un- 
born." 

Is it, then, a little thing the com- 
ing of one among these people ? Is 
his post so unimportant, his influence 
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so light, that we should call it a thing 
of no moment? Oh no; God forbid! 

In saying all this, I do not mean 
that this feeling was what produced 
the commotion in Landeris on this 
occasion. One or two may have had 
a few passing thoughts such as these, 
but the majority were "mentally 
near-sighted ; " and when that is the 
case, I am afraid there is no optician 
in all the world who could supply the 
want that nature left, and education 
failed to supply. 

Every one in the world requires 
some object of interest in life, wo- 
men as well as men ; and the forma- 
tion of character depends in no slight 
degree on what that object may have 
been during early years^— the time 
when (there admits no second opi- 
nion) habits of thought and action 
are most easily formed. Those who 
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have health, wealth, and friends in 
superfluity, must find different ob- 
jects from those who have a scanty 
supply of any of the three. The first 
have means at command to procure 
change of scene and occupation, which 
prevent them centring all their ideas 
on one focus. From pure ignorance 
of the wants of others, this class is 
more frequently a selfish one than 
that of a lower social order, whose 
struggle year after year for life — life 
to be merely sustained — ^is all their 
toil can compass ; and yet they are 
unselfish in the midst of all. People 
who never knew, from the cradle to 
the grave, one hour of self-gratifica- 
tion, can still find time to stretch 
out a hand to help some one more 
weary than themselves. Feeling be- 
gets feeling; and while each year sees 
some grown more narrow-hearted. 
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more self-centred, the sphere of in- 
terest of others is widening, stretch- 
ing to hundreds to whom even sym- 
pathy is grateful. This is a noble 
class : as such I have ever found it ; 
but there is a third, or rather a me- 
dium one, who are not rich enough 
to command the occupations and in- 
terests of the wealthy, nor poor 
enough to make their daily struggle 
absorbing — a numerous class, who 
feed the fire of their minds with 
petty deeds and frivolous words; who 
regard each passing event as impor- 
tant according to the food it yields 
their babbling tongues; who live, like 
the great fishes, by preying on the 
smaller fry; and to this cormorant 
class, I am forced to confess, many 
of the Landerisonians belong. 



** Actions, looks, words, steps, form the alphabet by 
which ^u spell characters." — Lavatee. 

"Frivolous curiosity about trifles, and laborious 
attention to little objects, whicb neither require nor 
deserve a moment's thought, lower a man, who from 
thence is thought (and not unjustly) incapable of greater 
matters. Cardinal de Eetz very sagaciously marked 
out Cardinal Chigi for a little mind, from the mo- 
ment he told him he had wrote three years with the 
same pen, and that it was an excellent good one 
stilL"— Lord Chesteefield. 



CHAPTER III. 

A Home Glimpse of our New 
Acquaintance. 

IT was my first intention to have 
given the reader at once a glimpse 
of several others of Dr Wyndham's 
parishioners who made their first calls 
at the Rectory that smmy Monday 
morning — to introduce them to the 
public as they were first introduced 
to the Wyndhams ; leaving each 
party to speak for themselves, and 
thus allow the discerning stranger 
to draw his own conclusions. This 
design has, however, been abandoned, 
it having been deemed advisable to 
follow the steps of Miss Jones, as 
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she wended her way towards the 
village. Good Miss Jones, have you 
considered where you will go first ? 
This may seem a light matter, one of 
but slight importance to the world 
at large ; but if any one would deem 
it so, it is respectfully insinuated 
here that this is not the case ; it was 
most important. It was necessary 
that the world she moved in should 
know that she had been before them 
and all others in obtaining informa- 
tion about the new family — ^not alone 
that she should be first, but that they 
should know she had been so. On 
she walks, eagerly and determinedly. 
First house, Mr Simpson's (bank- 
er). My dear Miss Jones, you need 
scarcely knock at the door, for Mrs 
Simpson has seen your approach from 
her bedroom window, as she and her 
very promising young family are pre- 
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paring for a series of morning calls, 
among others, on " the Wyndhams." 
So the servant says, ^* Not at home." 
Oh, shortsighted Mrs Simpson ! 
Miss Jones is often very tiresome, 
often very curious, often very intru- 
sive } but what have you not lost 
to-day?, Several volumes of obser- 
vation, with an encyclopaedia of 
notes — ^authoress and arranger, the 
fair Matilda herself. I know you 
are a learned lady — ^that is, as the 
ladies in this place go ; that learning 
to the amount of a large sum an- 
nually had been put into your head 
during your youthful years by your 
exultant parents ; and yet, withal, I 
have heard you very often complain 
of the annoyance of meeting strangers 
— "they are so hard to talk to;" 
and it would have been a vast relief 
to have heard from your friend " what 
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they talked about." But you did 
not know, and now it is too late. I 
once heard of a German doctor, who 
wrote a work in five volumes, to 
prove that the human mind was so 
constituted by natural infirmities, 
that once in every seven days man 
did one foolish act, and once in every 
twenty-four hours said one foolish 
thing. It may be true or not: I 
am not competent to judge ; for if it 
is, I must be one of those extrava- 
gant individuals who are always ex- 
ceeding their allowance ; and never 
having read the book, I cannot tell 
whether the doctor devoted any chap- 
ters to this class or not. I believe 
he says that a portion of common 
sense is divided among a certain 
number of people — unevenly, it is 
true ; but this is necessary, to account 
for the deficiency in some and super- 
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abundance in others ; for some one 
must be in want, if jou have more 
sense than your neighbours. My 
object in mentioning the matter here, 
was to adduce some comfort for poor 
Mrs Simpson. Cheer up, good wo- 
man ! At the worst, your deeds are 
franked for a week, and you have 
nothing to fear from your unruly 
member for another day and night ; 
that " not at home " to Miss Jones 
has done it all. 

Meanwhile Miss Jones goes on, 
until she stops before a pretty cot- 
tage. She opens the gate, and walks 
boldly up to the drawing-room win- 
dow, which, being open, admits of a 
clear view of the interior. A young, 
almost childish-looking lady, in a 
widow's dress, is sitting beside a 
sofa, watching earnestly a little child, 
who is sleeping on it. Sunny-look- 
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ing curls were hanging partly over 
her cheeks, which were burning with 
two crimson spots. There was no 
mistaking how very ill the child was: 
the look on the lady's face alone 
would have told that. 

The darkening of the window 
made her turn round, and on meet- 
ing the intruder's gaze, she sprang 
up hastily, with a warning gesture 
for silence, and hurried to the door, 
fearing her visiter might address her 
through the window, and by her 
voice disturb the little sleeper. 

" How do you do, Mrs Selwyn ? 
How is your little one to-day ? " 

" Very ill — no better." The poor 
mother's eyes were full of tears 
as she spoke/ " She has not slept 
all night, tossing from side to side, 
so restless and feverish, and moaning 
incessantly. I brought her to the 
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sofa, to try if the change would be 
of any use, and the cool air seems to 
have soothed her. She is sleeping 
quite soundly. I hope it may do 
her good — it is so many nights since 
she has had a good sleep." 

How many nights it was since she 
had slept herself she did not say; 
but how little thought was given to 
that ! 

"Perhaps it may/' said Miss Jones. 
" Has Dr Price seen her to-day?"^ 

'* Yes, but he merely shook his 
head, and said, if I found she wan- 
dered at all, to send over for him ; 
and he looked so grave, I had no 
courage to ask him anything more." 

Matilda looked rather discomfited. 
She had called for the purpose of en- 
joying a little gossip with the pretty 
widow, and, even had she had the 
want of feeling to introduce indif- 
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ferent matters at such a time, she 
saw it would be an appeal to deaf 
ears. Mrs Selwyn's world was in 
the drawing-room that day. 

Miss Jones tried a few more con- 
ventional remarks on the subject of 
the child; but they were from the 
lips, and a spring with such a shallow 
source must soon cease to flow. Mrs 
Selwyn's manner, though perfectly 
well-bred, as every innate lady's 
must be, showed so clearly her im- 
patience to return to the drawing- 
room, that the visiter saw she must 
either relinquish her first intentions, 
or introduce the subject at once ; and 
the last course being undoubtedly 
the pleasanter, she brought it for- 
ward at once, and after some preli- 
minary remarks, went on to say — 

" I like the Wyndhams very much. 
They all seem very agreeable, plear 
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sant people. The girls are both in 
appearance particularly plain ; but 
still they looked nice, they were so 
well-dressed, and spoke so well. We 
have become the greatest friends just 
at once. I am sure they will prove 
quite an acquisition. They have the 
house very neat. They seem to have 
a great quantity of books, for I saw 
some great chests in the hall as I 
went in, and I said to the servant, 
perhaps I was come too soon, that 
they were not settled enough to see 
visiters. She said, ' Oh yes ; it was 
only her master's books, the young 
ladies had not had time to arrange.' 
Ann could not go with me, so I was 
alone ; and I saw Mrs Wyndham and 
two grown-up daughters, and two 
others who will soon be on the high 
road to promotion. Mrs Wyndham 
seems a lady-like person. The doc- 
E 
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tor was not witHin, so I missed him ; 
but I liked him very much on Sun- 
day. I believe you did not hear him, 
but I hope you soon will. Oh, he 
touched up hypocrites famously? 
But did I not tell you before of 
that ? Were you out to-day ? No ! 
Then perhaps you will walk with 
me to the Priory ? How stupid I 
am growing ! I should have remem- 
bered you could not leave little fairy 
in-doors. Good-morning, Mrs Sel- 
wyn. I may take a few roses, I am 
sure. My mother isiso fond of them, 
she will quite enjoy a few fresh 
ones." 

. The morning had by this time ad- 
vanced to mid-day, and was so far on 
the verge of eventide, that Miss Jones 
judged it best to turn her steps home- 
ward, where she knew that one in- 
habitant at least would receive her 
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intelligence, and devour the particu- 
lars with avidity. I do not mean her 
mother, for she was one of the most 
placid, dozing nonentities of old ladies 
ever met with. The ruling passion 
of her life was the practice of econo- 
mical housekeeping ; and, save a new 
receipt for some cheap dish, or a rise 
in the markets, nothing seemed to stir 
old Mrs Jones from her easy-chair 
(mentally as well as corporeally easy), 
while she allowed her daughters full 
control over their words and actions. 
How far this system had produced 
beneficial results, is left for the read- 
ers to form their own judgment. It 
was to her sister Ann that Matilda 
looked for sympathy and assistance 
in minor matters, and to her she has- 
tened, as she sat with her mother at 
work in their little drawing-room, the 
windows of which commanded a first- 
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rate view of a first-rate shop, and one 
or two first-rate houses of one or two 
first-rate people, in a first-rate street 
of Landeris. It is therefore a matter 
of small wonder that Miss Jones con- 
sidered herself entitled to the use of 
the adjective so often applied above, 
at all times and seasons, in connec* 
tion with herself and her family. 

She entered the room, and untying 
her bonnet-strings, in order to assist 
her rapid delivery, literally disgorged 
the information she had that morning 
collected, for the edification of her 
mother and sister ; to sum up all, no- 
thing was left unsaid that could be 
said in a short space of time, and she 
finished up with a scream at the old 
lady. 

" And, ma', I hinted at them tak- 
ing you out to drive ; but it didn't 
take ; they are every one as dull as 
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there is any need for, not one indi- 
vidual looked as if she understood 
what I meant to be at." 

" Very likely not ; but, indeed, my 
dear, I did not expect they would do 
anything of the kind; Mr Cooper 
was quite different. Of course, Ma- 
tilda, any little civility he ever 
showed us was on Ann's account; 
this is a totally different matter;" 
and Mrs Jones knit on, quite un- 
moved, until a burst of passion from 
Ann caused her to suspend her labour, 
and look inquiringly from one daugh- 
ter to the other. 

" Don't name him ever with me, 
if you please, ma'; it is really more 
than I can bear ; though I have long 
since given him over as impracti- 
cable, it is enough to rouse Job, to 
think of all I have done, and all I 
have gone through, on his account, 
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and, after all, to find the Rock of Gib- 
raltar would be as easy to move; 
after I had done all in the power of 
a woman to do, to find myself left 
here in this odious dull house, with 
nothing to divert one's thoughts from 
the whole aflair,but Matilda satirising 
the whole population, and even their 
dogs and cats, for her own amuse- 
ment. In all the world, in every circle 
of society, there is not, cannot be, a 
more miserable, despicable creature 
than a disappointed woman, the jest 
of one sex, and the scorn of the other, 
a hatred to herself, and a burden to 
her friends. I never read in any 
paper of a woman committing suicide, 
but the thought comes over my mind 
at once that ' cankerworm ' should be 
the verdict of the coroner's jury; it 
is that, and nothing else, call it by 
what name they may." 
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" Oh, Ann ! Ann ! think what you 
are saying." 

" I do think ; I have thought of it 
often enough, and long enough, God 
knows ; and what is more, that odi- 
ous Mrs Selwyn is the cause of my 
failure. How cordially I detest that 
woman ! I hate the sight of her ninny 
face; I cannot eftdure the soimd of 
her voice ! Oh ! if any thing or any 
person could or would take her out 
of the parish, how thankful I would 
be. I wish she would marry a knife- 
grinder, or a Methodist preacher, or 
a travelling tinker, any itinerant trade 
that would remove her hated pre- 
sence." 

" I declare, Ann," said Mrs Jones, 
" you are quite beyond my compre- 
hension to-day. What failed ? You 
are a profound problem." 

"What failed? Why, Matilda 
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knows I moved heaven and earth to 
please Mr Cooper. I taught in the 
Sunday School ; I gave up dancing, 
and wore high dresses ; I sang in 
church, and read the responses; I 
cut out for the Clothing Society ; I 
got all the parish blankets washed, 
and oversaw the doing of them my- 
self ; I cut all the school children's 
hair, and banded my own ; I got up 
a memorial asking for a. course of 
sermons on the ' Lives of the Fathers,' 
because I knew he had a series re^ady 

written on hand ; I — I " And 

here, between spite, and passion, and 
overcharged feelings, all combined, 
Ann burst into tears, while Mrs Jones, 
who hated all '' scenes" on prii^ciple, 
took the opportunity to slip unper- 
ceived out of the room. 

During these remarks Matilda 
walked to the window, and com- 
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menced drawing the sun-blind up and 
down with an earnestness that would 
have led a looker-on to suppose that 
her well-being for days to come de- 
pended on her success in fixing the 
tassel in the exact centre of a parti- 
cular pane of glass, accompanying her 
labour at intervals with various ad- 
monitory and remonstrative remarks 
to her sister, who still sobbed hyste- 
rically on the sofa. 

" I am sorry I have no taste for 
private theatricals, Ann; such ad- 
mirable acting is quite thrown away ; 
your audience is far more select than 
numerous. There is a certain de- 
gree of tragedy that amounts to co- 
medy. Pray, bring out a handful of 
the bands, and the whole scene will 
be complete; it is a pity, I grant, 
that you did not get the clerical 
bands, or the banns either ! Ha ! ha ! 
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Let me know when you have finished, 
as I have something rational to say. 
By the way, there is Annette Holm- 
don on the other side of the street; 
she is gone into Manly 's." 

" Oh, Matilda, how can you talk 
so, when you " 

" Talk how ? I am astonished at 
your blind folly ; the idea of blaming 
poor Mrs Selwyn for what you did 
yourself, through the lady for whom 
you designed the honour of being 
your sister-in-law. Don't you re- 
member the day Miss Cooper advised 
home-knit Angola stockings as the 
best for winter wear, and you gave a 
laughing glance at me ? I know she 
observed you ; and I thought at the 
time what folly it was of you, when 
you knew I was not in the habit of 
letting such jokes pass unobserved. 
She was not blind, whatever you may 
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be now ; and, depend upon it, she, 
and no other, was the motive-power 
against you." 

" Blind I may be, but dumb I am 
not.'' 

" I can testify to that." 

" And I will say you are the most 
heartless, unfeeling sister ever any 
one had; you have no more heart 
than the poker, and you think every 
one else ought to be the same ; you 
deserve some time to be made to feel a 
deeper blow than you ever knew be- 
fore. I wish most sincerely that Dr 
Price would go and marry Mrs Sel- 
wyn ; we should then see what you 
would do without your chevalier 
errant.^^ 

" You are pleased to be even more 
absurd to-day, Ann, than I ever re- 
member you to have been in all your 
life before ; do not for one moment 
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deceive yourself that I have any la- 
tent designs on Monsieur le Physicien; 
I hope I have more sense ; but he is 
very useful to me ; he brings me a 
world of information, is in fact ne- 
cessary to me at present, and, to sum 
up all, he is amusing ; ai^d you can- 
not but allow that that in itself would 
suffice. I advised those Miss Wynd- 
hams to set their caps at him, telling 
them how very eligible he was, and 
all that sort of thing. If they but 
do it, I will be content, perfectly; it 
would be high fun. To tell you the 
truth (this is under the rose), I do not 
think we will have much comfort with 
these people. One cannot make them 
out just in one visit, but I mistake 
greatly if they are not very stand-off 
kind of people, that one never would 
feel quite intimate with; and any 
advances I made towards family in- 
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quiries were received in a most dis- 
couraging way, as if they did not 
choose to give one any information. 
They are far better suited for the Beck- 
ford clique than for ours, though we 
must prevent that, if we can ; we are 
much nearer them, and we will not 
leave any civility untried. It is a good 
thing to have the key of the postern- 
gate of Castle Clericus; we have 
found it useful before this. I was 
very sorry you would not come with 
me to-day ; in my opinion, you are 
keeping up a very unnecessary fuss 
about your wounded feelings. There 
were so many things I had intended 
to say to the Wyndhams, and I only 
remembered them on the way home. 
If now, for instance, I had said some- 
thing about my brother, the artillery 
officer, that would have sounded well, 
or about my sister, Mrs Compton of 



" It is the mynd that maketh good or ill, 

That maketh wretch or happie, rich or poore; 
For some, that hath abundance at his will, 

Hath not enough, but wants in greatest store; 
And other, that hath little, asks no more. 

But in that little is both rich and wise; 

For wisdome is most riches." — Spenser. 

" The extreme pleasure we take, in talking of our- 
selves, should make us fear that we give very little to 
those who listen to us."— La Rochefoucauld. 



CHAPTER IV. 
A few more Morning Visiters. 

IVr^^' Annette, you must tell 

ly me who axe in the room, and 

do everything that is polite for both 

of us; you must be more than my 

eyes to-day." 

" I will try, dear grandmamma." 
" I do not think so much about 
being blind, when 1 have nothing to 
do out of the usual course of events, 
but going to see these strange people 
tries me not a little. I am better 
among home folks." 

" I hope they will soon be home 
folks to us, that you may get over 
that feeling. Do not forget we were 

F 
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both determined to like Dr Wynd- 
ham and his family very much ; you 
know we agreed upon that, after we 
came from church yesterday." 

" I remember it, little woman, and 
that this visit to-day was my own 
proposition, too; but when you are as 
old as I am, ypu will know what it 
is to dislike meeting strangers. I 
pray you may never be helpless as I 
am ; what makes it worse to me, go- 
ing into any company, I grow quite 
nervous." 

" We might sit down and rest here 
for a little. But grandmamma, you 
must think of those mild faces I told 
you of, and not be afraid of them." 

"Ah, child! you must not think 
I complain; but there are times when 
I feel my blindness very keenly." 

The old and young lady — seventy 
and seventeen — sat on a felled tree 
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in Landeris wood. It was a shorter 
way to the Rectory from the village, 
and so much pleasanter: along the 
road, the May sun was strongly beam- 
ing ; here in the woods it fell softly 
through the pleasant green foliage, 
and the branches 

" Waved their long arms to and fro, 
And where the sunshine darted through, 
Spread a vapour soft and blue, 
In long and sloping lines." 

The bright green moss springing un- 
der foot was a lovely change from 
the parched footway of the commoner 
road, and as the birds carolled joy- 
fully overhead, and merry squirrels 
swimg themselves from bough to 
bough, even a blind lady of seventy 
years of age might be tempted into 
the belief she had over-reckoned the 
days of her pilgximage. Mrs Holm- 
don's had been a long one, though 
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not all the days of it so dark as the 
latter ones had been. Her blindness 
was of later years ; a long illness, the 
result of attendance on the death-bed 
of a beloved daughter, had brought 
her almost to the brink of the grave, 
and so injured the nerves of the eye, 
that fiight was gone for ever, almost 
before the physicians had perceived 
it in danger. With her lived the 
light, really, not figuratively, of her 
old age — her grand-daughter, Annette 
Holmdon, a fresh, joyous, loving girl, 
who lived but for her aged relative's 
comfort, and thought no day so well 
spent, as when some little incident 
in it had given the old lady gratifi- 
cation. 

Presently they reached the Rec- 
tory, and were shown to the draw- 
ing-room. Mrs Wyndham and her 
daughters were there. Dr Wynd- 
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ham had called the attention of his 
wife and daughters to Mrs Holmdon, 
the previous day; he had heard of her, 
and on relating what he knew to his 
family, they were naturally enough 
prepared to regard the grave, quiet, 
blind old lady with no small interest 
— ^they recognised her at once *s she 
approached the house. 

Mrs Holmdon's nervousness va- 
nished at once under the gentle recep- 
tion of her hostess, whose quiet tact 
set all her apprehensions at once to 
rest. Miss Holmdon took her seat be- 
side Miss Wyndham's work-table, and 
conversation flowed freely on all sides, 

^* Did you find it very warm. Miss 
Holmdon? you walked all the way 
from the village ? " 

'^ We did, but we came through 
the wood, which made the distance 
shorter, as well as pleasanter," 
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*^ I did not know there was a way 
through the wood," 

" Not a public one ; but the Her- 
berts are good enough to allow grand- 
mamma to use the path when she 
chooses, and when the family are 
from home we often do so/' 

" B; is a fine wood." 

"You should walk through it to 
see its beauties ; there are oaks there 
that were full grown at the time of 
the wars of the Roses, besides some 
trees of a size that might seem fabu- 
lous if I mentioned them/' 

"Like Walter Scott's woods; I 
mean those in his novels." 

" Quite. Oh, they are royal trees ! " 

"How much the view we have 
from our windows owes to the said 
trees ! the green of the pine is so fresh, 
and the oaks are so luxuriant." 

" Are you fond of the country ? " 
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" Passionately ; and where there 
is such loveliness all round as there 
is here, it is Paradise." 

" Then you will come to love this 
place before long. It is a quiet spot, 
and so retired, that people must learn 
to look within themselves for their 
pleasures, and not be dependojit on 
public amusement;, of that there is 
none here, unless you except the 
usual gossip of a country town. 

** We are willing to do without 
such excitement as that," said Frances. 
" If you knew the sense of repose that 
steals over one after the bustle of a 
large town, when down in some quiet 
nook by the river side, you would 
know what a luxury peace is. I have 
hardly begun to believe it real yet." 

^' You will have time enough for 
that. I am very glad you like that 
sort of life, for there are not many 
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people here who do, and my chief 
pleasures are fotmd in such quietness 
as you speak of/' 

" Yes/' said Mrs Holmdon, in re- 
ply to a remark of Mrs Wyndham's, 
" I know your house very well ; I 
know every point in the view ; except 
you have changed the forms of the 
flower-beds, I know them too. I 
was not always blind ; it has been a 
thing of late years; and God has 
spared some senses to a most merciful 
extent, and my memory is unim- 
paired. I khew this house in Mr 
Harlowe's time. His wife had been 
an old friend of mine, and I always 
looked upon her daughter, now Mrs 
Selwyn, as an especial charge, after 
my own children were grown up, and 
gone out into the world." 

" Does not Mrs Selwyn live in this 
neighbourhood still ? " 
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** She does ; but her marriage was 
one I never liked, and though we are 
good friends, still she is shy of me, 
and no longer the child she used to 
be to me. May I ask to whom my 
grand-daughter is talking just now?" 

" To my two daughters." 

*• Are they grown up? " 

A genial laugh from the three 
young ladies at some brilliant sally 
from Frances almost covered the re- 
ply, " They are." 

*'I am so glad to hear Annette 
laugh in that gay way, it is more 
suitable to her years than the mo- 
nastic life she leads with me ; but she 
persists that she likes it, and I dread 
any change so much, that I cannot 
bear to hear it named between us." 

" It must be a great matter to you 
to have such a companion." 

" Yes; during the illness in which 
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Host my sight, Annette having heard 
of my calamity, came to me, and in 
^pite of remonstrances from nncles 
and guardians, has been my eyes, 
hands, and comforter ever since, I 
thought I was alone in the world, but 
God sent my little girl in time to 
show how wrong my murmurings 
were, I had sadly neglected her all 
her life, but she did not do so by me ; 
and though she might have had a 
gay and happy home with her uncle, 
she gave up all for me. God bless 
her." 

" He will," said Mrs Wyndham. 

" She has no companions of her 
own age here, and I am quite hopeful 
that meeting with your daughters will 
be a new source of amusement to her; 
she wants such society sadly." 

" I may say much the same for my 
daughters; it will be some time before 
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we can be otherwise than strangers 
here." 

"Nevertheless, I think you will 
like it ; the people are very kind and 
courteous to strangers, as well as to 
each other, with not more than the 
usual peculiarities of country society. 
People who live in small villages are 
pretty nearly the same all over Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland; their 
idiosyncrasies are directed pretty 
much by the habits and customs they 
have been educated in." 

" I daresay, and there is so very little 
to change these, that in such a place 
as this the same tone insensibly creeps 
over a community : the young inherit 
it from the old, and where, as in this 
case, the scene lies out of the com- 
mercial track, changes come few and 
far between." 

" Will you tell Dr Wyndham how 
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glad I should be to know him; when 
he has time, if he would look in on 
me even for a few minutes. I rarely 
walk so far as this now, I am not 
young enough for that, but if you 
knew how I missed my dear Mr 
Harlowe since his death, and how 
Dr Wyndham's earnest words and 
voice brought him before me yester- 
day, you would understand the long- 
ing which brought me here to-day, 
to know something more of you all. 
The words of his sermon were like a 
gentle shower on parched ground; 
you could scarcely know how very 
dearly they came to me." 

Soon after they took their leave, 
and silence fell on the little group in 
the Rectory drawing-room. It was 
abruptly broken by Lucy, who called 
through the window : 

*^ Mamma, mamma, here is a lady 
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coming up the avenue, and a great 
many children." 
'* Very well, run away, Lucy." 
It was Mrs Simpson, with her in- 
teresting young family, coming to pay 
their devoirs. Mrs Simpson, be it 
recollected, was a lady mentioned in 
a former chapter, whom Miss Jones 
found " not at home." She is what 
all theoretic people would term " a 
fond mother," a genus of which every 
one forms their own conception, but 
in the present case it is perhaps as 
well to say no more about what that 
is, and at once delineate Mrs Simpson. 
Never was there such a restless wo- 
man as Mrs Simpson, never was a 
woman so overworked and so under- 
valued, all through the indefatigable 
exertions she made to bring up her 
family properly and becomingly, as 
became the children of such parents. 
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as became such children themselves, 
and as became their position in so- 
ciety. It is not surprising that a 
mother of such a character should be 
always encompassed with difficulties, 
and should be subject to far more 
than the usual portion of trials allot- 
ted to human beings on this terrestrial 
sphere. Many she had, and cease- 
lessly they Worried her. With re- 
gard to these annoyances, she never 
allowed concealment, " like a worm 
i' the bud," feed upon her damask 
cheek, for they all came candidly 
forth in conversation with her friends 
— none were withheld. This arose 
partly from the fact that she never 
talked of anything else but her chil- 
dren; their health, their education, 
their habits, their manners, their say- 
ings, their doings, were all the fruitful 
themes for her discourses; she thought 
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of nothing else herself, and so fancied 
every one else should be as interested 
as she was in their peculiarities. She 
bored every one she met with an in- 
exhaustible fund of anecdotes about 
them, and fancied witticisms, which 
were the horror of every bachelor 
young and old, ay, and many a bene- 
dict, too, among the circle of her ac- 
quaintance: — long stories, in which 
her auditor generally missed the point 
entirely (when there was ojie), and 
worse still, often laughed convulsively 
at the preface to the tale, under the 
false impression that the story had 
reached a climax, and only brought 
to a sense of their mistake by the 
never-failing recurrence of the words, 

" But, Mr , wait until you hear 

this ; " just as if the unfortunate vic- 
tim had the slightest chance of mak- 
ing his escape. Far from that; he 
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had just to await his fate as the Turks 
do, and surrender himself with the 
best grace possible to this species of 
martyrdom, without even the conso- 
lation that, after his death, he would 
be immortalised by George Fox in a 
good quarto volume, with harrowing 
prints to match. There was nothing 
for it but patient resignation; and 
all that could be gained from it was 
a little experience to be more cau- 
tious on another occasion, and not ac- 
cept any more spider's invitations to 
" walk into the parlour." 

Mrs Wyndham's case was not to 
be an exception to the general rule. 
Mrs Simpson seated herself, and they 
talked of the weather, and plough- 
ing, and the country, and all the 
usual etceteras of a morning's visit 
in the country ; but all this did not 
satisfy Mrs Simpson. Before many 
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more minutes elapsed, she had reached 
her favourite theme. 

" Ah yes, my djear madam, I quite 
agree with you ij. this place is very 
delightful ; air most salubrious, roads 
good, provisions cheap, society charm- 
ing, posts regular, the fashions early, 
good church, atteotiye sexton, good 
town-clock, new weathercock, every- 
thing to make us healthful and hap- 
py ; but I find one Yory great draw- 
back to living in Landeris, though, 
in consequence of my husband's busi- 
ness, we unfortunately have no choice 
of places of residence. I find it very 
backward in opportunities for in- 
structioa. There is really no possi- 
bility of procuring means for the 
education of young people. Indeed, 
ma'am, you will find it very difficult 
to get teachers here for your younger 
daughters." 

G 
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" They are still so young," said 
Mrs Wyndliam. 

"My dear madam," said Mrs 
Simpson, " we must always be in- 
structing them — ^from their cradles, 
I may say; children are never too 
young to be taught something — ^sys- 
tem, if it is nothing else. We have 
Scripture abundantly for that : ' Train 
up a child,' &c., and ' In the morn- 
ing sow thy seed.' Surely that re- 
fers to education ?" 

" Possibly, but to more than that. 
I take it in a much wider sense ; but 
I am sure you are right about train- 
ing children early in what is right. 
Early efforts are, without doubt, the 
best thing to *keep them from the 
evil.'" 

" Ah, true indeed f Every Chris- 
tian mother must know that. It is 
a troublesome world, Mrs Wyndham. 
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Man is born to trouble as the sparks 
fly upwards." 

"Yes,'^ thought Mrs Wyndham, 
" * and the grave is not its goal/ I 
wonder if you would understand me 
if I said that ? " But it was quite evi- 
dent she decided against saying it, for 
she asked immediately, " Is this your 
youngest child, Mrs Simpson ?" 

" No, ma'am, I have two more at 
home, younger than any you see here. 
But Belinda is pretty well grown for 
her age. Stand up, Linda, and let 
Mrs Wyndham see what height you 
are. She is just turned five ; do you 
think her tall?" 

" According to the general stand- 
ing of children, I should say she 
was." 

" Now, what age is your youngest, 
Mrs Wyndham?" 

" She is eight, but she is small. 
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She was never a very strong child. 
My other little one is nine." 

" Now, how are you to have them 
taught ? I am sure I cannot advise 
you in any way, for I am so badly 
off myself in that way. I suppose, 
though, that, coming from a large 
town, their education is pretty far 
advanced?" 

" Really," said poor Mrs Wynd- 
ham, looking puzzled, "I do not 
know. Their sisters teach them. I 
have not thought of asking anything 
about them for a long time." 

" Then you don't superintend their 
studies yourself?" 

"Not I." 

" I always do so with my children; 
and indeed it is well I do, for gover- 
nesses in general are such a dreadful 
race, that one requires to be all alive 
with them, they do worry one so 
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horribly. By the way, could you 
tell me of one that would suit me 
just now. The English education 
of the elder ones is so advanced, I 
am more anxious about accomplish- 
ments." 

A negative was the answer from 
Mrs Wyndham to this query, and 
the other lady went on : 

" With all my anxiety, and the 
most indefatigable efforts, they do 
not get on as I would wish them. 
Whether it is that there are so many 
in the schoolroom, or the children 
slow, or the governesses want 'mind,' 
I cannot tell. I am greatly inclined 
to think the last has a great deal to 
do with it. Such trials as I have 
undergone from them I really cannot 
describe to you. I get one after an- 
other, but there is always some fault 
I am obliged to part with them for. 
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For instance, I had one wKo pro- 
fessed to teach on the Pestalozzian 
system, and to this day I have not 
the slightest idea what she meant by 
it; but she corrected the exercises 
by the keys, and was such an awk- 
ward young woman, that I vow Jane 
was becoming quite sheepish. I was 
anxious to counteract this, if pos- 
sible ; and as I heard the Irish were 
a lively people, with rather a sprightly 
manner, I got over a Miss O'Dowd, 
and I never was badly off until then. 
Such a low, vulgar wretch, that called 
' my' ^moih,' and ^ London' ' Lawn- 
don,' and gave them such bad habits 
of all kinds ! Then the teaching of 
music — she had a system for this 
(they have ^ach a system for some 
one thing or the other) ; and like an 
idiot, I sent to * Daublin,' as she 
termed it, for some machine which 
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you screw on the piano, all made of 
brass and mahogany, which is to 
teach you quickly ; and you get your 
hands into little places like stocks, 
only intended for the fingers, and in 
this way you play ; and after all the 
money I paid, I found you could not 
make it play ' God Save the Queen,' 
if you died for it/ So there was all 
my money, several guineas, thrown 
away, for the next teacher I got had 
never even heard of it. Jeannette, 
do you remember the name ?" 
' " Chyroplast, mamma." 
" Yes,. I believe that is it. Well, 
the next treasure I got professed to 
teach languages on the Hamiltonian 
system. So I had to spend such a 
sum on the books for it; and her 
successor told me Hamilton was quite 
exp>loded, that nothing was taught 
now but Ollendorff. So OUen- 
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dortf 's were written for, and a pretty 
sum they cost me too ; and now they 
sire almost useless, for that one is 
gone, and I do not understand liie 
plan myself. I was educated on De 
Porquet's method. Pray, what would 
you advise me to do ?^' 

Mrs Wyndham looked a little 
puzzled how to reply, for Mrs Simp- 
son's experience seemed so far be- 
yond anything she had ever per- 
sonally encountered, that she felt 
but ill qualified to offer any sugges- 
tions; so she contented herself by 
saying, " It is a difficult matter, no 
doubt." 

"Ah yes," replied the afflicted 
lady. " I am miserable about the 
matter. I assure you I lose my 
sleep at night thinking about it. 
What is to become of my seven chil- 
dren who are old enough for the 
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schoolroom, to say nothing of the 
two in the nursery, who will not be 
ready for some years yet for a regu- 
lar coarse of lesson-books, though I 
am sire I teach them all I can? 
The laby is a very clever child ; he 
can tdU all the animals as I name 
them in the illustrated account of 
the Iteluge that hangs on the nursery- 
wall ; for instance, when I say * ass' 
or ' iog,' he will point towards 
them, and more than once he has 
been heard both to bray and bark. 
He Inows Sunday morning, too, 
quite well, and makes signs to the 
nurse to put on his scarlet shoes. 
Fancy that, and the little dear only 
ten moiths old on last Friday ! " 

" Inleed," said Mrs Wvndham. 

** Bu these things will surprise 
you les when I tell you that he 
could how a tin trumpet when only 
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six months old, so loud and shrill, 
too, as on one occasion to awake his 
three brothers, who slept in an ad- 
joining foom* Little Eck worth, his 
next brother, is a most remarkable 
child: he is just turned two, but 
his knowledge of Scripture history 
is quite surprising. He can stagger 
across the room in such a funny 
way, to show you the way Balaam's 
ass crushed his master's foot sgainst 
the wall ; but the taste he shows most 
strongly developed is for colours, he 
has quite an artist's eye for discri- 
minating ; for instance, he will call 
blue ' blue,' and point up to the* sky ;' 
and when he is out-of-doors, he will 
say * green,' and look at us to say 
^fields.'" 

A great deal more to tie same 
effect said Mrs Simpson, which was 
probably more interesting to herself 
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than to either Mrs Wyndham or the 
reader, while Frances sat at the other 
side of the room, trying to get up 
some conversation with the elder 
girls. Their morose taciturnity and 
downright stupidity might have 
daunted any one not determined, as 
Frances was, to make the best, and 
take tlie most amusement possible 
out of every incident, untoward or 
otherwise, that presented itself to 
her; ii the present case, save for 
occasioial monosyllables as replies, 
it was :ather a one-sided conversa- 
tion, sudi a one as people are driven 
to with gauche school-girls, whose 
every infellect has been expended on 
roots of V3rbs and ologies. 

"Do ym dance?" 

" Yes." 

"Arey^ufondofit?" 

'* / am lot;" with a jerk of her 
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head towards her sister, and a strong 
accent on the first word. 

"DoyouUketoread?" 

"No." 

" Perhaps you prefer working ? " 

"No." 

"Walking?" 

"No." 

"Drawing?" 

" No." 

"Music?" 

"No." 

And at every " No" she raised her 
voice a note in the scale, till, having 
come to a pretty high pLch, she 
broke forth — " Let me alon3, 1 say." 

Frances did so, and turned round 
to Cornelia, the next sifter, with 
rather an amazed look. Cornelia 
explained, with a toss of the head, 
" Jane only likes to sleep; I like all 
those things you have meitioned." 
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" No, you don't," said Jane. 

" I do," said Cornelia. 

" Don't believe her," said Jane ; 
'' indeed. Miss Wyndlatm, she talks 
before strangers that way; it was 
only this morning she wished she 
were a ploughman's daughter, that 
reading and spelling would be con- 
sidered sufficient." ■ 

•* Such folly," was the courteous 
reply ; " Miss Wyndham knows bet- 
ter than to believe such a story." 

" You did say it when you missed 
your Euclid." 

*^ You missed yours," retorted Cor- 
nelia. 

" If I did, I do not care ; I do not 
want to set up for a blue-stocking." 

"Did I say /wanted?" 

" No ; but you are inferring it." 

" I am not." 

" Yes, you are." 
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Here Frances interposed with an 
album, hoping to restore the excited 
sisters to pacificatory mtesures. But 
at this juncture Mrs Simpson, hav- 
ing brought her valuable remarks to 
a conclusion, rose to go, bearing with 
her the "olive" branches, though 
tibie name is only used as being a cus- 
tomary term, and not because the 
Misses Simpson dwelt under its sha- 
dow. 

Indeed, we question much whether 
the cultivation of abstruse learning is 
one calculated to draw out home af- 
fections. An over-educated woman 
is as bad as an under-educated one, 
as may be partially exemplified in 
the cases of Miss Jones and the late 
visiters. 



" Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle, and low; an excellent thing in woman." 

Shakspebe. 

" The world is the book of women; whatever know- 
ledge they possess is more commonly acquired by obser- 
vation than by reading." — Rousseau. 



. CHAPTER V. 

^^ Coming Evenis^^^ or an Evening 
Party Foreshadowed. 

' ' Uli^ DEAR Mrs Selwyn, — Mam- 
JJx ma has invited Dr Wjndham 
and his family to spend Thursday even- 
ing with us, and they have promised 
to come. Now, though we all know 
your retired habits, we cannot but 
hope that, on an occasion like the 
present, you might be induced to 
break through your rule, and give us 
the pleasure of your company; and 
since little Nannie is so far con- 
valescent that you could leave her for 
a few hours without anxiety, there 
would be nothing to detain you at 
home. Like a good creature, pray 

H 
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stretch a point for once to oblige my 
mother and yours most aflfectionately, 
"Matilda Jones." 

" Yours most aflfectionately, Ma- 
tilda Jones," repeated the widow, me- 
chanically, and she pondered a mo- 
ment as she read to the end of the 
not«. She was not thinking should 
she go or not ; the contingency had 
not crossed her mind; she was merely 
considering should she write a note, or 
call and explain her intentions to the 
kind old lady, who had more than once 
stood her friend in trifles. She decided 
at length on answering the note in a 
polite manner, and then paying her 
devoirs to Mrs Jones, at the hour 
she knew her daughters generally se- 
lected as their walking one. So she 
wrote an apology, and despatched 
the little maid with it, while she still 
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sat musing before the desk. It was 
not that she wished to go to the party; 
not that ; but she had a great desire 
to see these Wyndhams. Confined 
to the house by her little girl's ill- 
ness, she had never met with them 
anywhere; and being rather a shy 
little woman in her manners, she did 
not like to call before they knew 
something of her, in order that she 
might not feel obliged to throw in 
Uttle hints as to who she was, &c., 
which the poor innocent body fancied 
would be quite necessary; and yet 
she wanted to know them. It was 
not to her as to many people a mere 
matter of gossip, seeing and knowing 
the Wyndhams. There was a tie 
linking her to them that no others 
had — ^memory : memory of the hap- 
piest period of her life — childhood — 
spent within the walls they now 
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called theirs. Were she to lire a 
hundred years, she could nerer fail to 
turn with interest to the old home. 
Even occupied by strangers it was 
dear to her ; every tree, every flower, 
seemed to have sprung up with hear 
own growth, so interwoven were they 
with the past, with every glad and 
happy thought she had ever had; 
and always with the mention of the 
Wyndhams' names came a sort of 
longing to know if they were such 
as she could look at with pleasure, 
enjoying all the dear old haunts— if 
they would prize them as she had 
done. As she sat before the desk, 
she thought of its last occupants, how 
she had hoped for some of the sym- 
pathy her own experience of the 
sacred calling led he9r to expect when 
they came, and how bitterly she had 
been disappointed in them. That 
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dry, stem, unbending Mr Cooper, and 
his still drier, more unbending sister, 
who never in all her life had oyer 
taken any plea in palliation of an 
offence from any poor erring mortal, 
as if any one is so set beyond sin in 
this world as to be entitled to hurl 
the first stone. Mrs Selwyn had a 
most unconquerable dread of both 
brother and sister ; the latter, because 
her rule through life always was, " to 
speak the truth at all times," which, 
though a good theory, requires judi- 
ciousness in reducing to practice, for 
who knows if their truth, as they are 
pleased to call it, is the same truth 
held by others, and that in fancied 
zeal for the truth you do not in reality 
become impertinent ? Mrs Selwyn's 
dislike extended also to this lady's 
brother, though he had paid to her 
the highest compliment a man can 
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pay a woman. Something in Ws 
manner of proflfering it utterly com- 
pleted her sentiments of repugnance, 
and from that time it had been her 
quiet study to avoid meeting them as 
much as possible. He had come to 
Landeris fresh from the classics of 
a many-yeared cloister life ; the for- 
mality of a college tutor still imbued 
every thought and word of his present 
Ufe. True, in his own stiff, cold way, 
he loved her, but not she him ; and is 
not that a true woman's argument ? 

To her even his sermons wanted the 
glad, joyous tidings that her father's 
ever seemed to bring; the change 
might be in herself, but still she did 
not like the Coopers ; and very glad 
she was when Mr Cooper's exchange 
was made, and a course of events 
arose which ended in Dr Wyndham 
being settled in Landeris Rectory. 
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From gloomy views of the old home 
in these people's time, her mind tra- 
velled still farther back to the by- 
gone days of her own childhood, when 
every Saturday, through the long 
summer days, she hushed her doll to 
sleep under the shade of the weep- 
ing willows, watching her father 
pacing up and down the terraces, 
book in hand, gathering inspiration 
from the all-marvellous works of 
God. Or she saw him through the 
open window of the same study (how 
well she knew that room) reading or 
writing ; the long stream of sunlight 
lighting on his silvery hair, and the 
tame sparrows hopping to the window 
for the crumbs the little girl had been 
taught to gather each morning for 
them from the breakfast-table. While 
the bees hummed as they flew from 
flower to flower in the gay flower- 
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knots, the light breeze passing them 
by carried the mnrmnr of one to 
break the silence in the room, and 
the perfame of the flowers to refra^ 
the student within, and finally pass- 
ing out again, would 

" Turn over the leaves of the hymn-book 
That on the table lay." 

And all had passed away ; and other 
years, too, without such pleasant, even 
though moiimful reminiscences, years 
of married life, few in number, though 
many in tribulation — many, inasmuch 
as she seemed to have lived a life- 
time, and grown years older in the 
first few months. In how few words 
we hear people speak every day of 
some of their friends' sorrows, and 
how much to the friends was the time 
those events occurred. For instance, 
"their circumstances became very 
bad, and the daughters had to go out 
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as goTeraesses.'' Did '*the daugh- 
ters'' find the years glide smoothly 
on as those few words glided one after 
another ? If you know such you can 
ask them, or if not, suppose yourself 
in their place, and see how you would 
agree with all the concomitant cir- 
cumstances. Not well. Be it un- 
derstood, however, I do not hlame 
the world tor making their remarks 
in as few words as they please, but I 
would like them to feel a little more 
when they utter them. Well, we 
suppose in the present case of the 
Uttle widow, that more than one busy 
tongue had informed the Wyndhams, 
" Mr Selwyn married his wife when 
she was little more than a child, and 
thought she was obeying her only 
parent to the best of her ability, but 
suddenly she found herself a woman, 
with a fair chance of having her heart 
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broken by a most unworthy husband." 
Poor child, respect for the memory 
of the dead alone prevented her put- 
ting into words the spirit of a resolu- 
tion often half made in her secret 
heart, " My child shall not marry, if 
I can prevent it, until she is grown 
up. 

An hoiM* or two after the despatch 
of the note, she was sitting with Mrs 
Jones, good-humouredly sympathis- 
ing with the old lady's hopes and 
fears respecting her coming festivity, 
which was quite an event in the quiet 
old soul's existence. Mrs Selwyn 
received her friend's thanks for an 
obliging offer to contribute a loan of 
any requisite article, should the Jones' 
resources fall short. Suddenly the 
visiter's eye caught the figures of '* the 
girls," as the mother usually deno- 
minated them, crossing the street to- 
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wards their own house, in company* 
with Miss Wyndham and one of her 
young sisters; and it was evident 
that a smart summer shower just fall- 
ing was the cause of all the young 
ladies seeking the house. 

"Dear me, Miss Wyndham, and 
little Miss Rose, actually coming in, 
and I had just taken off my clean 
cap ; the girls will be so angry with 
me. 

" Would you," said Mrs Selwyn, 
kindly — " would you, Mrs Jones, be 
so good as to introduce me to Miss 
Wyndham?" 

" Oh yes, my dear, certainly ;" and 
the ladies entered. ^ 

The introduction was soon over, 
and they had taken seats to watch 
the progress 'of the rain. 

A great many people who are phy- 
siognomists by nature, can discern in 
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a very short space of time the charac- 
ters of those they meet ; people who 
have never had access to a Tolume of 
Lavater, or given any study to Combe 
or Sparzheim. There is a something, 
not just definable by rules or orders, 
a something that shows an affinity 
or the contrary between individuals. 
Mrs Selwyn, though not overbur- 
dened with clever penetration, or 
having the slightest particle of femi- 
nine diplomacy, had still a fund of 
good sense, and what is a very de- 
sirable accompaniment, good feeling, 
which stood her in good stead of many 
more brilliant qualities. She had 
seen very little of the world; her 
experiences of character were drawn 
chiefly from the narrow circle of the 
Landeris inhabitants, her ideas on 
perfection were drawn on a similar 
scale, and it cannot be much won- 
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dered at if she felt a little distrust of 
her own judgment, when she found 
U17 of her ideals in danger of being 
d6throned,as in the present case, when 
she felt quite ashamed of the Jones' 
trio, who had joined their forces for 
the purpose of eliciting as much 
information as possible from Miss 
Wyndham during her viat, by a se- 
ries of well-directed questions, sudi 
as, " Were you at the Great Exhibi- 
tion ? " " Were you living near Lon- 
don then ? " " Where were you liv- 
ing at the time of the last French 
Revolution?" "Were you ever on 
the Continent?" 

To which, and all similar ones, 
Margaret returned polite but evasive 
answers. She had no idea of having 
things wrung from her in that way, 
though it was only that morning she 
had chatted over all manner of past 
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scenes in her .own and her fiamily's 
life with the gentle Mrs Holmdon 
and her niece Annette, But her 
proud spirit rose at the present at- 
tack, and she determined not to sub- 
mit tamely to such social Thuggism. 
Mrs Selwyn sat watching her atten- 
tively, her amusement increasing each 
moment, as some homethrust was 
ingeniously parried by Miss Wynd- 
ham, whose colour rose with her in- 
dignation ; the widow's eyes sparkled 
with satisfaction at seeing the assail- 
ants almost baffled by the well-direct- 
ed defence. Each moment, too, Mrs 
Selwyn's sympathy increased for the 
young lady, and her respect for her 
hostesses gradually declined. • " I 
wonder," thought she, as she still 
watched Margaret's face, " how Ma- 
tilda can call that face 'decidedly 
plain.' It certainly is not perfect 
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in form, according to classic rnles. 
Some parts are, like my own, a little 
out of proportion ; but I like it much 
-so much variety in the changing 
expression, and eyes that one can 
look a long way through. They do 
not sparkle as Matilda's do, it is true ; 
but what a pleasant repose there is 
in them. Perhaps those are what 
one hears talked of as ' spirituelle.' 
They remind one of what Mr Col- 
lingwood said of Kate Howard's eyes 
in * Dollars and Cents,' when he 
compared them to the channels of 
the Bermuda Islands. Whaf a pleas- 
ing voice, too, she has. I do not 
feel the least degree afraid of her, 
and I will speak boldly, while I have 
such a good opportunity." 

" Miss Wyndham, would you be 
so good as to present my apologies 
to Mrs Wyndham for having been 
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so tardy to call upon her ? It must 
seem very unfrien^y, coming from 
one who is herself the daughter of 
one of Dr Wjoidham's predecessors, 
to think that she should be the last 
to welcome her into a new parish ; 
but I assure you the omission was 
quite involuntary on my part> and 
was caused by the severe illness of 
my little girl, which for a long time 
has kept me a close prisoner to the 
house. Even yet I cannot leave her 
but for a short time, while she takes 
a sleep." 

" We were sorry to hear from 
Miss Jones, Mrs Selwyn, how much 
anxiety you had suffered about her. 
Without personally knowing you, 
we sympathised most heartily with 
you; principally, I think, because 
my little sister — she who is sitting 
there — was just recovering from an 
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illness very similar before we re- 
moved here. You know the old 
truism about 'fellow-feeling.' Do 
you find your little daughter gaining 
strength?" 

" Very slowly. I am often almost 
inclined to despair. Nothing seems 
to do her good. I try to think of 
the Great Physician ; bdt even with 
that I often despond." 

And, poor little soul, she plunged 
immediately into a particular detail 
of the progress and symptoms in 
Uttle Nannie's case, prompted equally 
by the kind eyes, and gentle, feeling 
answers of her listener, 

" The girls," as their mamma al- 
ways said, were uncommonly annoyed 
at this monopoly of their visiter, and, 
in their pity for themselves losing 
such a golden opportunity for push- 
ing their acquaintance, fancied they 
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were pitying Miss Wyndham, in not 
believing any one coidd be interested 
in what they called "the widow's 
twaddle." They felt inexpressibly 
relieved when the striking of a time- 
piece reminded "the widow" she 
should be at home ; and the shower 
having ceased, she set out for her own 
cottage. 



" Fools are my theme, let satire be my song." 

Bybon. 

" In Britain we are too apt to designate by the gene- 
ral term ' society ' the particular dass, clan, or clique 
in which we move; and it cannot be denied that we 
too often take odd provincial habits of our own inven- 
tion for the broad current manners of the world." 

SiE Francis Head. 



CHAPTER VL 
A Domestic Field-day. 

IT was Thursday — ^the great, mo- 
mentous Thursday, on the even- 
ing of which Mrs Jones was to be 
"at home" to some forty or fifty 
people, or thereabouts. Landeris was 
a thickly-populated neighbourhood, 
and no people liked social meetings 
better than did those of that ilk. 
What a sensation there was that 
morning in the village ! Every one 
was so much interested in the pre- 
parations, because they were on a 
much more extensive scale than the 
ordinary tea-parties in Landeris, 
where you carried your work, and 
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your maid went before with a L 
tern, and old ladies brought wh 
caps in paper bags. This was to 
something far before common evei 
Every one, far and near, was ask 
instead of merely a select few ; a 
a sumptuous supper was spread 
the dining-room, in lieu of the usi 
tray, with the biscuits, almonds, a 
raisins, and wine-and-water of 1 
general tea-parties. The word \ 
lage has been inappropriately ma 
use of above. Frances Wyndhj 
once inadvertently applied the te] 
to Landeris in the presence of ]V 
Simpson, who at once called her 
order, saying there never was a ba 
in a village; consequently, on su 
good authority as a banker's lac 
Landeris stands allowed and cc 
fessed a town. Not having the f( 
of Mrs Simpson before our eyes. 
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must be confessed the name is ap- 
plied or misapplied, as the case may 
be, frequently in, the following pages; 
but, as this is not the only error to 
be found in them, it is hoped the 
reader will pardon them all indis- 
criminately, wherever met ' with. 
"Mistakes," says the sage Lindley 
Murray, " will occur in the best re- 
gulated families," and writers are 
nothing more than mortals. 

Altogether, Landeris was a very 
fair specimen of a country town. 
There were one or two small streets 
that branched off the main one, in 
which stood Mrs Jones's house. This 
main street was long and wide, with 
great irregularity in the buildings. 
Here a tall, old-fashioned dwelling- 
house, with narrow windows, and 
steps up ; while next to it would be 
a new and handsome shop, two sto- 
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reys of which would be equivalent 
to its neighbour's three — ^it may be, 
also, with fine plate-glass windows, 
of which Landeris boasted one or 
two. These shops were not bad 
either : there were no necessaries of 
life, to say nothing of many luxuries, 
that could not be procured in them ; 
for Landeris lay too far from any 
large town, to make the shopkeepers 
timid of incurring failure by laying 
in abundant and frequent stores. 
Periodicals, too, could be had ; and 
if you could not buy at once every 
article of furniture that would plainly 
and comfortably fit up a house, there 
were places where you could order 
most of the usual requisites, as far a^ 
tables, chairs, sofas, beds, &c., would 
go in completing your design. 

Of all these shops, however, none 
held the same place in the eyes of 
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the female portion of the population 
as did one kept by three sisters — 
"the Misses Manly/' There was 
scarcely an article required for ladies' 
attire that could not be supplied at 
Manlys'. A dress could be bought, 
and one could be made ; for one sis- 
ter superintended the dressmaking 
department, one the millinery : the 
eldest one, Miss Lavinia, presided 
over the outer court of the temple of 
fashion, commonly called the shop — 
passing the visiters up-stairs, where 
they were received by the sister in 
whose department their business 
might lie. Miss Manly went twice 
a-year to London for the fashions. 
Miss Cooper, a lady who discounte- 
nanced a love of dress and modeSy 
always asserted the new goods came 
from Manchester ; but that was too 
absurd an idea to be for one instant 
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credited. Of course they were from 
London, in the same way that the 
monthly ^ World of Fashion ' al- 
ways came direct from Paris, where 
the printers are so very obliging as 
to print it all in English, for the sole 
benefit of the dressmakers and mil- 
liners in rural England, That was 
another advantage the Miss Manlys 
afforded Landeris ; they took in what 
went always by the sobriquet of 
* the Magazine,' being the one par 
excellence^ to distinguish it from any 
idry periodical then in vogue. It was 
an event when this book arrived. 
As the reviewers say, it was "the 
book of the month," as was amply 
testified by the stream of visiters 
that passed in and out of the shop 
all the morning of the first day of 
each month, in order to have a look 
at its contents. Many were the con- 
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saltations held with Miss Lavinia 
Manly, as to " whether my blue silk, 
if altered, would make up so ? " or, 
" whether she thought just such roses 
would suit my crinoline bonnet ? " 
From all this, it would appear that 
the spinster sisterhood were no un- 
important individuals in the town. 
Nor were they, in truth; so much 
so, that not the most trivial matter 
occurred in Landeris, but, before it 
had transpired half - an - hour, the 
Manlys would be in possession of 
the whole particulars. They had 
one never-failing channel for obtain- 
ing information : Mrs Gregson, the 
postmistress, was their aunt, and 
always let them know who got let- 
ters and who posted answers — a ci- 
vility which made the Manlys prize 
their dear aunt's society very much 
indeed. The Miss Manlys' customers 
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were also beneficent in their way, 
and lived close to the golden rule of 
doing to others as they would wish 
done by themselves : in the words of 
Vousden's well-known ballad, 

" I had not much to give her, but what I got I gave; " 

and it was wonderful how each drop 
swelled the ocean of scandal. 

As things went, and seeing that 
the Manly s. lived exactly opposite 
Mrs Jones, it can easily be supposed 
how well acquainted the former would 
be with all the preparations for the 
reunion of this Thursday. From an 
early hour in the day. Miss Manly, 
her two sisters, and the five appren- 
tices, had kept close watch upon all 
the movements of their opposite 
neighbour — pursuing knowledge un- 
der difficulties, for there were still 
several dresses, intended for that 
evening's wear, not yet completed. 
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No one who is not familiar with 
such a place as the one here called 
Landeris, could imagine the petty 
incidents which will interest people, 
even in the simple matter of giving a 
party: the whipping of the cream, the 
clearing of the jelly, the fitting of the 
tables, the ornamenting of the dishes 
— all these petty matters are a source 
of profound interest to the people of 
the neighbourhood. Then the mjs- 
tenons look of the dining-room win- 
dows, with the closed blinds, suggest- 
ing dreamy conceptions of epergnes 
and frosted citadels, trifles and bon- 
bon crackers, with all the usual etce- 
teras of lights, compinyj and con- 
versation! Though it is not at all 
probable Miss Manly and her appren- 
tices could fully realise all this, mov- 
ing as they did in a diflerent sphere, 
still there was excitement enough to 
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be obtained from any trifling inci- 
dents that did occur to minister to 
their love of observation. Some- 
times the hall-door opened, and a 
servant came out ; then Miss Matilda 
Jones, in her anxiety for the ser- 
vant's return, would jerk aside the 
blind of the window and peep out, 
quite forgetting that, though her ring- 
lets might flow gracefully some hours 
hence, they were then in captivity ; 
but much allowance must be made 
for any one who undertakes but sel- 
dom, on such a magnificent scale, an 
evening party. 

Poor people, all this trouble and 
display was intended to strike awe 
to the hearts of the Wyndhams, and 
impress them with a wondrous idea 
of " our family," while they, simple 
souls, were pursuing the even tenor 
of their way, and spending their day, 
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reading, working, drawing, and walk- 
ing, wholly unconscious of the sen- 
sation which such an everyday act as 
accepting an invitation " to tea " had 
made, and was still to make, amongst 
" papa's new parishioners." And 
they met at a country dinner-hour, 
with scarcely more than a passing 
thought given to the siege they were 
to stand from the united artillery of 
about forty people, all comparative 
strangers — ^without the smallest idea 
that they were (to follow up the mili- 
tary metaphor) to be so " put through 
their facings." 

" My dear," said Dr Wyndham to 
his wife, " I have been thinking all 
day of the great difference one per- 
ceives in the taste and manners, as 
well as the pursuits and ideas, of peo- 
ple in a large town, such as we, for 
instance, have lived in, from those of 
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such a place as this. How the minds 
of the people here are absorbed by the 
most foolish trifles; and how very 
little interest they will take in any- 
thing they are not immediately con- 
cerned in. I declare I have met so 
many minds since I came here, ex- 
actly the size of the place, I wonder 
if they ever grow larger ! '' 

" I am sure not, papa/' said Mar- 
garet, " for Frances and I have been 
observing lately, that here, the older 
people grow, • the more contracted 
their ideas become. There is old Mr 
RoUeston, Mrs Simpson's father; I 
am persuaded that he holds as an in- 
disputable doctrine, that it would be 
impossible in any market through- 
out the kingdom, to purchase for any 
price such provisions as can be had 
here, and that the sun never rose on 
such an earthly paradise. To hear 
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him talking, one would suppose that 
all the rest of the world were unfor- 
tunate backwoodsmen, and the peo-* 
pie here, the most civilised of Euro- 
peans in comparison — that Landeris 
combines the beauty of Eden with 
the gentility of Belgravia, and all 
the conveniences of Covent Garden 
Market." 

" Indeed," said Mrs Wyndham, " I 
find it very inconvenient to get what 
I require here; s(T different from 
Ousely ; and there is such a monopoly 
of sale, a stranger has no chance 
whatever. That, my dear, is my opi- 
nion of Landeris and its market." 

" Oh," said the doctor, in a most 
contented voice, "I never thought 
about the markets or housekeeping 
at all ; that is your province. I was 
thinking of the inordinate love of 
talking of their neighbours, which I 

K 
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find in every class of society. Now, 
for example, this morning, when I 
was getting my letters at the post- 
office window, Mrs Gregson popped 
her head out of the aperture, say- 
ing, in the blandest tones imaginable, 
* Your letters, your reverence.' " 

** That is not a high crime, I hope? " 
said Frances. 

*' No, Miss Frances," said her fa- 
ther, " nor did I say it was ; but hear 
me out. She went on to say: * Some 
for your young ladies, too, sir; what 
a ma«y they do get, to be sure. I 
have one, sometimes, indeed, two 
or three of a morning for them. I 
am becoming quite familiar with the 
Ousely post-mark. I have no doubt 
they are great favourites where you 
came from ; for, even in so short a time 
as you have been here, every one is 
quite in love with them, ladies and 
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gentlemen. I hear such praises of 
them; and all our ladies and gentle- 
men are so pleased to think they will 
meet you, and them, and your good 
lady, this evening.' Now, to tell you 
the truth, I had forgotten Miss Jones 
and her tea invitation for this evening, 
so I looked rather foolish, and said, 
'Where? How? What?'— 'Miss 
Jones,' she said, with a look of amaze- 
ment at me, which recalled my wan- 
dering senses, and gave me just suffi- 
cient presence of mind to say, * Oh, 
I beg your pardon, Mrs Gregson ; • 
I did not understand you at first.' 
True enough, for I could not think 
what the woman was driving at : * all 
right, oh yes, certainly;' which satis- 
fied her evidently, for she went on 
to such a description of the company 
and etceteras, that I came away quitiB 
bewildered. I never did hear such 
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a gossiping tongue; and how fast it 
runs on too." 

" But, papa," said Margaret, " you 
are quite mistaken about company; 
for we were only asked to spend a 
sociable evening with an infirm old 
lady, who never leaves her own 
house." 

" All I can say, my dear, is, that 
I was informed your infirm old lady 
has asked about fifty other people to 
spend a sociable evening ; really my 
informant seemed so conversant with 
the whole matter, I would not doubt 
her word for one moment." 

"And pray, Franklin," said Mrs 
Wyndham, "why did you keep all 
this intelligence to yourself for so 
many hours ; I do think you might 
have told us all a great deal sooner." 

" There is no harm done, my dear, 
at all — ^it will make no difference in 
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the world, as far as I can see. We 
will go a little later ; I think it would 
be better. Oh! you need not be 
afraid ; I will be home in good time." 

" Men," said Mrs Wyndham, " are 
sometimes enough to drive one dis- 
tracted. Now, Franklin, do you sup- 
pose it makes no diflPerence to the 
girls, or me, whether we go suitably 
dressed or not ? Margaret and Fran- 
ces, what do you intend to wear ? " 

" The blue dresses, mamma, we had 
on the night before we left Ousley ; 
indeed, the extra boxes are still un- 
opened in the trunk-room, and these 
dresses were the easiest to get at." 

" They are too undress," said Mrs 
Wyndham; " and I do not think it is 
welly ou should be sounder-dressed on 
an occasion like this, your first even- 
ing here. Pray make some alteration. 
Really, my dear, you should have 
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more regard for your daughters' ap- 
pearance. You should have told me 
in the morning." 

"Well, Elizabeth, it cannot be 
helped this time. How could T be 
expected to know Mrs Gregson's gos- 
sip would be of the slightest impor- 
tance to any one of you ? I am sure 
it was very well I thought of telling 
you at all. I was so tired of her. 
Did you see my paper-knife any- 
where?" 

There was no use in talking to 
her husband any more, so Mrs Wynd- 
ham hurried up-stairs after her daugh- 
ters, loudly lamenting, as she went, 
the obtuseness of men in general, and 
one in particular on some points; 
but, as her only audience was the 
bannisters, and they very discreetly, 
with a prudence many might imitate 
to their advantage, railed not again, 
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her dissertation soon came to an end, 
and she joined her daughters to con- 
sult about the plaiting of hair and 
putting on of apparel for the coining 
party. 

"The evening came, the chaise 
was brought," only with this differ- 
ence, that it did drive up to the door 
both at starting and arriving, and our 
friends ascended Mrs Jones' stairs, 
not so much perturbed as might have 
been expected, considering the great- 
ness of the occasion. But alas! for 
human nature, which is much the 
same in these days as in those of 
Shakspere, for very likely, had Ham- 
let not seen his father's ghost, he 
might have become a very rational 
member of society ; but once having 
had a peep beyond the veil, there was 
no escape — ^the probable consequences 
ensued. The Wyndhams not know- 
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ing, and indeed caxiDg but little as 
to those they were to meet, or what 
was thought of them, found their ig- 
norance bliss, and went boldly for- 
ward, not quailing in the least; when 
the footman announced, in a stentorian 
tone, " Dr and Mrs Wyndham ; the 
Misses Wyndham." 

Conversation was at its full tide 
when the door was opened, but it 
must be acknowledged that the sud- 
den ebb was as great in proportion, 
and the thousand lances at Ivry were 
trifles in comparison to the glances 
levelled at them simiiltaneously from 
anteroom and drawing-room, crowd- 
ed with people, who were disposed 
on chairs, ottomans, and sofas, with 
an ingeiiuity quite wonderful. There 
were old people and young people, 
small people and great people, in 
every sense of the word; blondes 
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istnd brunettes; people with every 
style of nose — Roman^ Grecian, and 
Celeste (which every well-educated 
person knows is the proper name to 
apply where that organ has a little 
upward inclination — ^in fact, where 
retrousse was formerly in vogue); 
there were bachelors and benedicts ; 
sporting characters (also in every 
sense) and spooneys; farmers who 
could flirt, and farmers who could 
not attempt such a thing ; juvenile 
young ladies, and not a few '*6n ete^^ 
juveniles — among the latter class 
not the least conspicuous being the 
daughters of the hostess, who flut- 
tered in a light and airy manner 
from gentleman to lady, and from 
lady to gentleman — here a compli- 
ment, there a quiz. Now they put 
some forward, one back ; again they 
are bringing some backward, one for- 
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ward, with a tact certainly most 
charming to behold. They believed 
themselves still in the golden age, 
when a gossamer &.bric in their 
evening dresses kept them on the 
first bend of a certain stream called 
" Time," of which the next turn is 
styled " Old Maidenland." 

Scattered over the tables throngh- 
out the room were numerous articles 
of bijouterie and vertu, each de- 
signed in turn to contribute some- 
thing to the delectation of their 
guests — statuettes, miniatures, per- 
fume bottles, annuals, books of beauty, 
books of scenery, books of poetry, 
old china, new flower-mats, and card- 
baskets. These latter were of a pe- 
culiar construction, inasmuch as they 
always kept turned up to the world's 
admiring gaze what we shall term 
here " the court cards ;" for did not 
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Lady Emma Clare's faded ticket 
overtop plain Mrs Whittlefield's, 
though, heaven knows, the latter 
lady must have left some dozen or 
two since the advent of this poor, 
solitary, yellow denizen of Clare 
Abbey. And did not " Sir Stephen 
Norris" stand vauntingly on the di- 
minutive " i " of " Dr Price ? " It 
is ever in the world as in this 
case : " put the best foot foremost, 
old fellow ;" and so the Joneses cer- 
tainly did. Did I name an album 
on any table ? I think not ; at any 
rate I will make sure, and devote a 
few sentences to this album afore-^ 
said. In the entire " Uhliotheqm 
Jones," there was no book so valued, 
no book so handled, no book so de- 
scanted on as this. You had merely 
to glance at the binding, and it would 
be sure to call forth from its enthu^ 
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&iastic owners a detail of its many 
wonders, of which not the least was, 
that a great many more than half of 
the drawings done on its delicately- 
tinted leaves were the productions 
of military men. Why the listener 
did not at once drop down insensible 
at the feet of the narrator, on being 
so suddenly burdened with such as- 
tounding intelligence, is more than I 
can tell. But then I may be per- 
haps naturally a little obtuse; for, 
besides that I cannot see in what lay 
the amazement at the performance 
of such a very commonplace polite- 
ness, it may be that oflBlcers are not 
generally much given to the fine 
arts. The wonder, therefore, might 
be that they ever did anything half 
so clever, it being a well-known and 
long-established fact — ^indeed, so an- 
tique that it now amounts to a truism 
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— ^that " good for nothing else is just 
fit for the army." But, as a number 
of them showed very good blood in- 
deed in the Crimea, I shall for their 
sakes pass over their companions-in- 
arms who have no good blood to 
show, sparing them any animadver- 
sions in this chapter. Let those 
who can only draw a cedar-wood 
sword, thank those who were able to 
draw a few inches of cold steel be- 
fore breakfast at Inkermann, 

At page twenty the album is sure 
to opeft, and there is portrayed the 
fair Matilda, in flowing scarf and 
ringlets, looking very much as she 
does this evening, with the very 
strikingly original and brilliant words 
beneath, "I'd be a butterfly/' Why 
she preferred this excessively aerial 
state of existence, the artist had failed 
to narrate; but a very short acquaint- 
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ance with her would go far towards 
conyineing a stranger that she was 
more of a Latter-day Saint in her 
creed, as there was little doubt she 
would object strongly to support so 
interesting a character, provided she 
must first assume the chrysalis form. 
** Turn the leaf, and you will see," as 
Madame HoflSnan says, in that match- 
less child's book, " The Struwelpeter," 
the delight of every nursery where 
it has had admittance — on this page 
is inscribed, " A Free Translation of 
' Di Tanti Palpitti,' by Captaili Fitz- 
wonder; humbly inscribed to Miss 
Ann Jones " — a wretched set of lines, 
that would disgrace a penny valen- 
tine. And on the opposite page were 
written, in a cramped schoolboy hand, 
" The Recollections of Ensign Wal- 
ters. Lines written after waltzing 
with Miss Matilda Jones, on the 
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evening of the day on which Her 
Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victo- 
ria commenced her happy reign, June 
20, 1837." That was an old story. 
When that same sovereign's eldest 
daughter was old enough for her 
parents to plan an alliance for her, 
not a few years had passed over other 
heads as well as queenly ones. Yet 
Ann or Matilda, whichever was pre- 
sent, always explained hy saying, 
"We were but children then, and 
thought to be at a party with an 
officer at it, a great event during our 
school vacations." 

Have any of my readers ever looked 
on a party as if it were the shelves 
of a bookseller's shop ? If they have 
not, I will put them into the way of 
doing it, and depend upon it, the 
dullest assembly will yield subject- 
matter for speculation. Every per* 
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son is like some particular style of 
book, in character, ideas, or conver- 
sation. There is the young lady, 
who is a circulating library novel in 
three volumes, with marriage at the 
last chapter ; and she looks forward 
to this as the end of all her wadings 
through previous volumes or years. 
There are ladies who are mere cook- 
ery-books, with no ideas beyond the 
domestic menage. There are gentle- 
men who are farming j ournals. There 
are old maids who are Hannah More's 
tracts, and there are some old maids 
who are a provincial newspaper and 
Mrs Warren's knitting-book. There 
are mothers, like Mrs Simpson, who 
are spelling-books, and date-books, 
and catechisms on common things. 
There are divines of many kinds — 
there are some, books of homilies ; 
there are some^ books of classics ; 
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there are some books of the Fathers 
of the Church (I wonder what some 
of the fathers would think, if they 
knew a few of their sons that I 
know), and there are a great many 
good, honest " Pilgrim's Progresses," 
moving onwards on their pilgrimage, 
"Jones' book -shop" was well 
stpcked to-night ; and whilst our 
young friends that we brought here 
are chatting to their neighbours, we 
shall cut a few leaves for ourselves, 
by way of amusement. Mr Cooper is 
here ; the girls were both acquainted 
with him now, and he is introducing to 
them his curate, Mr King. I cannot 
better describe Mr King than by say- 
ing he was a " Sunny Memory," a 
la Mrs Stowe — the great aim of his 
conversation being to show, first, how 
much he had travelled; secondly, how 
much he had read ; and thirdly, how 
L 
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much he had been received ; so you 
may rest assured he was " tiresome," 
and had, Kke the good lady I spoke 
of, rather too many encores of moi' 
meme^ sjidje disaisy Budje pensais. 

There were Mr and Mrs Whittle- 
field and a few daughters, some quite 
grown up, and some nearly so — ^good, 
amiable, ladylike, well-disposed young 
ladies — ^all pretty stout, round-shoul- 
dered, red-and- white -complexioned, 
fair-haired girls^ without very strong 
ideas on any subject, except that 
" England was the finest country in 
the world;" a fact which their father, 
in the usual downright John Bullish 
way, proclaimed every morning of 
his life when he hung the broadsheet 
of the '^ Times " over the back of his 
chair, to repose in solemn state until 
he had- breakfasted. He hated fo- 
reigners, and eschewed their com- 
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pany as he would a plague^doctor, 
vowing every one he met was a Jesuit 
in disguise. He was a good-natured, 
burly, English country gentleman^ 
thought his wife a pattern for all the 
wives in the country, a compound of 
all female virtues, domestic economy 
included; loved his daughters alii 
equally well, taking no small pride 
in their red fat cheeks, looking on 
them as specimens of successful bring- 
ing up; treated them as if they were 
all still children, and never dreamed of 
such a thing as their ever marrying 
aiid superintending a home of their 
own. He took the world what ia 
usually termed "easy:" ate, drank, 
and slept, taking all pleasure in the 
goods the gods had provided him — 
land, wife, children inclusive; and 
grew fat from having nothing in the 
world to annoy him except the pay- 
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ment of the national debt. This 
sometimes interfered with his natural 
rest, till the effort of calculating prin- 
cipal and interest without the aid of 
a pencil and paper, as he was wont to 
do (for the sum proved at times a 
long one, and mental arithmetic had 
not been comprised in his studies), 
at last made all the organs of num- 
ber, weight, concentration, &c., fairly 
run each other down, and he was 
obliged to take refuge in sleep. 

His daughters were young ladies, 
according to our previous arrange- 
ment, who might be termed *^the 
Church Catechism/' They did their 
duty to their neighbours, and in that 
state of life, &c. &c,, were seldom 
known to slander anybody — ^if they 
did, it was by accident; honoured 
their father and mother, and lived in 
peace and charity among themselves. 
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They had had a good governess, a lady 
of sound orthodox principles, who 
administered a good English educa- 
tion, and with whom, when they grew 
a little, they read Numa Pompilius, 
Telemaque, and Corinne, which were 
succeeded by Mie Prigione and Me- 
tastasio. After this, they were con- 
sidered fit for a finishing seminary at 
Clifton, and transmitted there for two 
years ; at the end of which time they 
returned home to take their position 
in society ; though, as to " bringing 
out," as the term is, they were never 
in, for their good-natured father had 
always insisted on their being per- 
mitted to accompany father and mo- 
ther to a friend's house, wherever 
they themselves might happen to be 
going to spend an evening. So from 
their earliest years it had been no 
unusual sight to see the Whittlefield 
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family-coach deposit a half-dozen 
people at your door, when, in the in- 
nocence of your heart, you had only 
expected two. As to the dress of these 
girls, they were never exactly in the 
fashion, nor could you say they were 
exactly out of it — still, good as their 
clothes might be, they wanted " air.'* 
Their evening-dresses were always 
white muslins (clean certainly, and 
very neat)/ decorated with blue or 
pink sashes, according as either colour 
had come first to hand; and people 
were now so accustomed to this style 
of hal costume^ that no one looked for 
any change, and it may be questioned 
if their nearest neighbours would have 
recognised them in any other than 
what Miss Lavinia Manly sweetly 
termed " a baby body." 

Sir Stephen Norris is rather a 
favourite of mine, and this, I think. 
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entitles him to the next place on the 
carpet. He was very tall, but not very 
stoutjand not handsome; so any person 
who does not like plain people, espe- 
cially gentlemen, had much better skip 
this brief notice of him, and take a tete- 
ohteie with " Sunny Memories/' who 
is universally acknowledged to be 
a "particularly good-looking yoimg 
man," only for the least possible curl 
of his upper lip. 

My friend Sir Stephen had the 
misfortune to be what is called "^a 
shy man." He had the very lowest 
idea possible of his own merits in 
comparison with others he met in 
society^ and though he did generally 
go to parties, he looked when there 
so very uncomfortable, that you wotdd 
have supposed he was heartily wish- 
ing himself out of the way. The 
death of his father, when he was him- 
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self very young, and his brother quite 
an infant, left their mother a young 
and handsome widow, and it can 
scarcely be wondered that, when she 
married the dashing Major Wester- 
ton, she found the little boys a great 
drag on her comfort — ^taking them 
with her from one town to another. 
The difl&culty of educating them de- 
cided her on leaving them with a 
half-brother, a banker in London; 
and as this man had a large family of 
his own, the two poor little orphans 
found it their best happiness to keep 
close together, and make themselves 
as little prominent as possible. That 
the elder brother should ever receive 
a baronetcy, had never filled a place 
in these boys' dreams; and their rela- 
tives were not more surprised than 
were the lads theinselves, to find that 
two heirs-at-law of their father's se- 
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cond cousin had died within a few 
mofiiths of each other, followed almost 
immediately by the cousin's death. So 
poor, bashful, shrinking young Ste- 
phen found himself a person of con-* 
sequence quite suddenly. Ah ! there 
was fuss enough about them now; but 
it was too late. No ties of affection 
bound them to their relatives; and I 
am sure they were both rejoiced 
when their new guardians removed 
them to a public school. They could 
not feel more lonely anywhere than 
they had done in that half-dependent 
situation at their uncle's. Thus Sir 
Stephen's first act, on coming of age, 
was to takcv his brother to live with 
him at Prenderley, and' they had 
scarcely been a day apart from that 
time up to the date when our story 
opens. Sir Stephen was now about 
thirty-six ; very old, some will say, 
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and perhaps, to be a single man, it is 
a little more than necessary. He had 
a goodly share of information on vari- 
ous subjects; he had abundance of 
good sense ; and though I am writing 
last what should have come first — 
viz., that he had a warm generous 
heart — that is required, that I may 
explain what seemingly may be a 
paradox; for how could he have such 
a heart, and still have it all to him- 
self ? But the case was this : — 

His ideas of female requisites were 
rather Utopian, and he liked so many 
qualities so exactly opposite to what 
he was himself, that it is small won- 
der the ladies, who arranged their 
tactics so as to imitate all bis pecu- 
liarities, failed utterly in their object. 
Not that I mean to say no impression 
had ever been made on his stubborn 
heart — far from it. More than once 
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he had made up his mind to pass the 
Rubicon, but modesty, and the ex- 
treme depression of his organ of self- 
esteem, caused him to hang back, take 
courage, reconsider the thing, uJitil, 
when the time came that he would 
really do it, it happened to be too 
late; the egg was chipped and the 
bird flown, and poor Sir Stephen 
returned to Prenderley, and to his 
brother, to meditate on his disap- 
pointment, and lay down a set of 
rules for the next occasion; which, as 
my reader must know, had been hi- 
therto but badly adhered to. Withal, 
he was extremely fastidious, and the 
bare idea of a lady meeting his at- 
tentions half-way was death to all 
her hopes. He thought such a pro- 
ceeding so dreadfully unfeminine, 
that it acted at once as an anti-mag- 
netic, and drove him to the far- 
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thest extremity imaginable from the 
fair one in question. Taking into 
consideration all these little peculi- 
arities, it can be easily seen what a 
tedious affair his wooing had ever 
been — ^how far he was from winning, 
and consequently from wearing. It 
was a great pity, for no man in the 
whole country would have made a 
better husband, and it was no secret 
what a brother he had proved. A kind 
friend he had always been, firm, ho- 
nest, lasting, through all changes of 
the wheels of time and fortune ; and 
there were few among his neigh- 
bours and acquaintance who had ever 
known what '' trial " was, that did 
not come to know, when the cloud 
began to roll away, that they owed 
him something for light in darkness. 
Very many never knew; concealment 
if possible was his wont; and Mrs 
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Selwyn never guessed what happened, 
when he was deputed by her father's 
exeojutors and creditors to arrange 
business for them with her. She be- 
lieved they had arranged to present 
to her her father's old carved book- 
case and its contents — they had all 
been conveyed to her house; little 
did she guess that Sir Stephen had 
begged those stem men to offer this 
little tribute to the memory of one 
who had spent long years in kindness 
and care for their souls, and even their 
bodies — ^begged in vain, and at last, 
when all failed, had paid their de- 
mand from his own pocket, knowing 
how dear every cover was to her. 
Afterwards, when the daughter of 
their old pastor sent "her simple letter 
of overflowing thanks to the obdurate 
creditors, the hardest among them 
were melted, and craved to be allowed 
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to contribute their share. But the 
kindly baronet sent back their money, 
with indignant scorn, for he knew 
shame alone would keep them silent. 
It did them good ; for when, a few 
months afterwards, Mr Selwyn died, 
and left his widow lonely and poor, 
the boldest man did not dare to stir 
a volume from its shelves, and the 
recollection of their former injustice 
sent many a comfort to the widow's 
new home, that she could scarcely 
comprehend or account for. 

Sir Stephen was pleased with the 
Wyndhams, and he was standing be- 
side Frances, listening to the remarks 
Dr Price was making to her, now 
ancj then throwing in a few of his 
own. The doctor had at times an 
elegant lisp, which he and a few of 
his patients considered quite irre- 
sistible ; and as he had now on what 
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people tenn their "company man- 
ner," he was many a time very un- 
intelligible. 

"Of courth," he was saying, "Mith 
Wyndham, you think clerdthemen 
are the pleasthantetht clath of people 
in the world to athothiate with. I 
thoppothe you know a great many of 
them ? " 

"I do," said Frances; *^and just 
as in all other professions, a. pleasing 
clergyman is a very pleasing person, 
but, if he is at all below that, * not a 
pleasing person at all.' " 

"Ah!" said the doctor, " Mith 
Wyndham, I with I had been one, 
inthead of a doctor; but I wath too 
backward, too modetht ; all my 
friendths thought tho." 

" Pretty well cured now, at any 
rate," thought the young lady ad- 
dressed. " Why ?" she said aloud. 
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" Ah ! mine ith thuth an arduoth 
profethon ; I am never thure of an 
hour to mythelfjOr with my friendths. 
Every time the door openths, I think 
it ith the thervant coming for me 
to go to thome plathe. Ah ! Burke 
looketh at me now ; I wonder who 
ith thick." 

" Burke is only bringing a tray, I 
think," said Sir Stephen. 

" Yeth, yeth, that ith all ; I thee 
now." 

"Certainly," said Frances, "that 
must keep you a little uneasy." 

" Oh yeth, my mind ith alwath a 
tumultuouth thea ; I ecthpect to be 
grey-headed in a very few yearths." 

"I-think," said Sir Stephen, " doc- 
tor, you should be on the look-out 
for a helpmate before that cata- 
strophe occurs. Are you insensible 
to all the youth and beauty of our 
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neighbourhood? I have heard it 
' said you were." 

Now the doctor paid attention to 
not less than three or four ladies, and 
was quite flattered by Sir Stephen's 
insinuation that he was a lady-killer. 

*' Oh ! Thir Stephen, ecthample ith 
better than prethept . Thinkof Pren- 
derley without a mithtreth/' 

" Ah ! my dear sir, I am numbered 
among the confirmed bachelors long 
since. My brother has still time, and 
I sometimes think he has some 
thoughts of that kind ; but I am as 
condemned as General Duckett." 

As he spoke he glanced towards his 
brother, who was doing the agree- 
able, evidently with great success, to 
Miss Fidelia Burleigh, a young lady, 
the daughter of one into whose private 
correspondence we had a peep at the 
beginning of this story. 
M 
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Frances followed the direction of 
his eyes, and she smiled a little at 
the pleasure Miss Fidelia evidently 
took in the very marked attentions 
of Mr Norris. Just then a summons 
from Miss Jones, for Dr Price to as- 
sist in the circulation of tea and cake, 
called that worthy disciple of jEscu- 
lapius from their side, and conversa- 
tion sprang up briskly between Fran- 
ces and the baronet, both evidently 
relieved from the tedium of the doc- 
tor's pointless remarks. 

" You often think busily. Miss 
Wyndham?'' 

" So often that I am never consci- 
ous I am thinking; it is a part of 
one's-self," 

" Of you it may be, but not of every 
one ; some people never think at all." 

" Never! but pray how would you 
define* thinking?'" 
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"I cannot, I have not words at 
will as many have. Of course I do 
not mean that people do not fix their 
thoughts on some person, object, or 
subject, but I do not term that 
* thinking.'" 

" You refer to those whose minds 
only receive what passes before them 
each hour ? " 

" I do ; how much do you suppose 
our medical friend reflects daily ? I 
do not think anything beyond ' Ma- 
teria Medica,' and ' I John Price, 
doctor of medicine.' " 

*' A narrow compass, certainly ; no 
great resource during a solitary hour 
— a long drive, for instance^ How 
tired he must be of * number one.' " 

"By no means ; his mind will never 
require recreation ; it is never over- 
tasked." 

" You agree with Mrs Abdy, I am 
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sure. She says, *It is the highly- 
gifted mind that most has need of 
rest.' " 

" Certainly ; now will you tell me 
this honestly ? Have you ever studied 
Miss Bremer's writings?" 

"Yes." ' 

"And liked them?" 

" Yes ; they carried me quite away 
from all the little petty troubles I 
was then enduring. I think of them 
always very gratefully." 

"I see now : you lead, I would ima- 
gine, two lives at once — one public, 
the other private. Is it so ?" 

"You cannot surely suppose I would 
answer Miss Jones, for instance, in 
any other than my public capacity ? 
I have a set of thoughts and feelings 
that lie dormant, and when I am 
alone they come forward one by one, 
and take me by the hand ; they are 
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all either old friends, or their descen- 
dants ; verj much beloved they are. 
I can show them to my sister, who 
in return brings hers to me. We are 
never lonely, as what we call the 
* panoramic world' are. What is the 
difference between a real landscape 
and a panorama ? In the latter you 
must see just what is placed before 
you : this is pretty, that is unsuitable^ 
you are tired of such a thing. But, 
in a natural panorama, everything 
has indications of life : there is not 
a leafless tree that will not bud 
fresh and green again ; there is not 
a cottage with a smoking chimney 
that does not roof in so many va- 
rious characters, such variety of 
thought and action : — the smallest 
little trifle is a finger-post for you 
to look along some new road, that 
leads you farther and farther still." 
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" You have illustrated my mean- 
ing well. Now, you see why the 
gifted mind is most in need of rest. 
It lives two years for the world's 
one, consequently the natural powers 
are overtaxed. How pleasant it is 
to meet some one who understands 
you.'' 

"Tea, or coflfee, Mith Wynd- 
ham ? " 

" Tea, thank you." 

Over came Ann Jones. " Miss 
Wyndham, I hope your tea is ex- 
actly as you wish it. Pray say so, 
if it is not ; so many very obliging 
gentlemen as you have round your 
chair will, I am sure, be happy 
to attend you. Have you sufficient 
sugar ? " 

"I would prefer a little more, 
when the servant comes this way." 

" You need not wait so long for 
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that ; just ask Sir Stephen to look 
into it, he is so contemplative this 
evening." 

Frances stared ; had the destinies 
of Europe depended on her compre- 
hending, they must have suffered, 

'* A thweet remark that of yotirs, 
Mith Ann," said the ever-complacent 
doctor, thereby throwing this light 
into Frances' dull soul, that the 
steady watching of her changing 
countenance by her companion, dur- 
ing their recent remarks, had roused 
the jealous mind of the baffled Ann, 
and caused her to whisper to more 
than one intimate acquaintance, " See 
what sweet looks Sir Stephen is giv- 
ing that young lady ; depend upon it, 
she and her sister are both thorough 
flkts!" 

** Are we to dance ?" said Fidelia 
Burleigh to Mr Norris. 
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*' No, I believe not," was the reply. 
"Dr Wyndham does not approve of 
it for his daughters, and in compli- 
ment to them, it is to be dispensed 
with to-night." 

« Cards?" 

" No ; for much the same reason ; 
but it is understood that any who 
wish for them may amuse themselves 
in the small breakfast-room/' 

" Do you mean to go ?" 

" Certainly not, when you are 
here ; in any case I do not care for 
them;' 

" Music, I suppose, then, is the or- 
der of the evening. How dull some 
people will find it. Positively mam- 
ma looks savage on it. Sarah had 
set her heart on a polka to-night, 
and mamma does not like her to be 
disappointed." 

"I am sorry to say I am much 
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better satisfied with the present ar- 
rangement, for I mean to sit and talk 
to you the greater part of the night 
— we so seldom meet now." 

Fidelia smiled — a bright, happy 
smile, from a heart at ease ; and then 
it was that Frances' look had been 
directed towards her. A plain girl 
at other times, she was quite good- 
looking at the moment. 

Soon Miss Jones requested Mr 
Smith would open the evening, by 
giving *'a little music;" and Mr 
Samuel Smith, who was proverbially 
obliging on this point, rose and wend- 
ed his way to the piano, which stood 
invitingly open at one end of the 
apartment. Mr Smith was a dapper 
little man, of fashionable exterior 
and silvery tongue, whose great pride 
and glory lay in one or two qualities, 
or perhaps I should say properties, 
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some of which, wonderful to relate, 
are possessed in an almost equal de- 
gree bj about half the world. Among 
all the various kinds of pride which 
can be reckoned* among the children 
of Adam, is it not very strange that 
perhaps fifty people will be found, 
within the same number of .square 
miles, who will pride themselves on 
the self-same things? We remember 
hearing of a lady who tried to find 
out the proud side of all her ac- 
quaintances ; for every person has a 
proud side as well as a weak side : 
in many the two are synonymous. 
She reduced her investigations to the 
following result : — 



1. Pride of Station, as 


50 


2. Pride of Money, as 


88 


3. Pride of Family, as 


100 


4. Pride of Power, as 


29 


6. Pride of Intellect, as 


70 


6. Pride of Person, as 


36 


7. Pride of Dress, as 


27 
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8. And the Pride that apes Humility, com- 
prising any or all of the above divi- 
sions, isHhdch may be computed at 
about .... 63 

These, of course, are comparative 
numbers, not statistical facts ; but 
they may be useful to some people, 
inasmuch as it may lead them to cal- 
culate the number of heads under 
which they can claim a place for 
themselves. Perhaps, too, it may 
lead them to confine their candidate- 
ship to a smaller number. 

Now, among these and their bran- 
ches — for of course they all branch 
off more or less — Mr Smith can claim 
a good place. First, his great musi- 
cal powers, which we find under No. 
5 ; secondly, his personal appearance, 
vide Nos. 6 and 7 ; thirdly, his an- 
cient descent, vide No. 3 ; fourthly, 
his pride of society, vide No. 1 — ^for 
the poor little wretch fancied, when he 
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was invited to every ^^ petite reunion'^ 
throughout the neighbourhood, that 
it was solely on account of his agree- 
ability and good family, while heaven 
knows how many diplomatic hostesses 
pronoujiced, throughout the calendar 
month, the almost never - varying 
words, "We must ask little Smith, on 
account of his music, though for my 
part I detest the silly, j&ippant crea- 
ture ; he cannot cross the room with- 
out gazing at his little morsels of 
feet, while they are nothing unusual, 
when the person is diminutive." 

Mr Smith had a sister, who was as 
well known as himself in the part of 
the country where our stage stands. 
She was one of those commonplace 
characters abounding in every neigh- 
bourhood, as common as her own 
name. She was a tall, rather fashion- 
able-looking girl, always well-dressed. 
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always pretty, agreeable, and con- 
sidered to be *' good-natured," with 
little mind of her own, and just suf- 
ficient tact to take her tone from the 
company she was in. With the 
quiet she could be quiet, but much 
preferred being with the boisterous, 
and being boisterous ; with the gos- 
sips she could slander, and with the 
amiable could make pretty, pitying, 
gentle remarks, of which she always 
had a good many ready for use, not 
remarkable for much depth, it is true, 
but what would pass muster well. 
So it came to pass that there were 
few houses in the neighbourhood 
where the elegant manners and dul- 
cet tones of Miss Smith were missing 
on any festive occasion which brought 
people together. 

On one point Miss Smith was un- 
tiringly and firmly zealous — ^her bro- 
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ther ; and in all that concerned his 
credit or comfort, she shone forth as 
his never-flagging support. He, in 
retnm, was always ready to take her 
everywhere she chose to go, and when 
there, to be guided by her advice in 
all minor matters, trusting to her 
woman's tact to supply his own defi- 
ciencies; in his heart believing her 
one of the most perfect of Eve's 
daughters, and according to her most 
willingly all the respect such perfec- 
tion could call for. 

Miss Smith had been called at the 
font, by her godfathers and god- 
mothers, "Eleanor." This, by a 
childish pertinacity, she succeeded in 
placing an " a " after ; thus Eleanor 
became Eleanora. This, again, by 
a successful coup at school, she got 
changed into Leanora, which she con- 
sidered more elegant by many degrees 
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than either of the names she had so op- 
portunely laid aside. Her own family 
were the most unmanageable of all. 
At home she was more frequently 
Nelly than anything else, except to 
her eldest and favourite brother, who 
obeyed most of her behests with un- 
tiring zeal and good-nature. How 
Miss Smith's bosom swelled with 
exultation when she saw her brother 
called forth as number one ! How 
proud she felt that these strangers 
would mark his talent, would be 
astounded at what was coming ! She 
at once made up her mind further to 
astonish the Wyndhams, by singing 
a duet with him by and by. He in 
the meantime was making a circui- 
tous route to the piano, in order to 
pass her chair ; for he was quite ac- 
customed to take his cue from her on 
most occasions. As he passed, she 
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eagerly exclaimed, " The March, Sam 
— ^the March!" and he wag on the 
piano-stool in the twinkling of an eye. 

Mr Cooper was just in the midst 
of a very interesting conversation 
with Miss Wyndham, when the al- 
most simultaneous vibration of half 
the strings in the instrument caused 
both to suspend their remarks, and 
turn their heads, to see from whom 
this thunder proceeded. (How Lea- 
nora enjoyed Margaret's sudden turn.) 
But by this time the thunder had 
given place to lightning — which, to 
be sure, is a musical license, as we all 
know, in nature, lightning has the pre- 
cedence — ^then came '' The March.'' 

Mr Cooper had enlightened Mar- 
garet as to the name, &c., of the per- 
former ; she in turn remarked what 
extremely odd music that was the 
gentleman was playing, and appealed 
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to Mr Cooper for some information 
about it. His reply pleading igno- 
rance, he followed it up by voluiiteer- 
ing to ask the required name from 
Miss Smith, and after a moment or 
two's conversation, he returned, say- 
ing, as he came up, " You are now 
hearing, Miss Wyndham, the ' Lan- 
deris March.' " 

" Indeed ; and the composer ? '' 

"As I first surmised, the per- 
former." 

Margaret looked withaqueerdoubt- 
ful expression at the young man, and 
then said, " Mr Cooper, I hope you will 
pardon my ignorance of the annals 
of my native country. At this pre- 
sent moment, I cannot call to mind 
any incident of a warlike character 
wherein Landeris is mentioned, nor 
indeed any incident at all." 

'* But I cannot understand how 

N 
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English historj can be supposed to 
have a bearing on our friend's music." 

" Certainly ; do you not hear that 
is a military march ? " 

"What then?" 

" Was a regiment ever raised in 
this locality ? " 

" No ; I never heard of any." 

** Have you any Yeomanry Corps 
in this county ? " 

*' No such thing." 

" In the name of wonder, then, 
why call it the ' Landeris March ? ' 
I could fancy the * Holyrood Palace 
March,' for many a goodly array 
passed through its gates ; or I could 
fancy the 'CuUoden March,' or the 
^ Bosworth,' or the ' Hastings,' or the 
* Blenheim,' or the ' Torbay,' where 
good King William landed, or a 
thousand others; but what a little 
peaceful village like this has to do 
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with such a march, I am at a loss to 
conjecture." 

"You are right, but severely so. 
Still, you must deal lightly with the 
poor young man, for know that it 
was played in honour of you, his 
sister tells me. As he was the first 
to have the honour of saluting you 
on your settling here with such a 
glorious art as music, he considers 
he has bid you welcome in a very 
pretty manner." 

" It was a very kind thought ; I 
am very sorry I said what I did. 
Poor little man, perhaps I was too 
severe on him ; perhaps he does not 
deserve it." 

" But he does deserve it — par- 
don me for saying so. *It is <5ne 
of my dogmas that no one confers a 
favour on others, except it be some* 
thing that will personally yield them 
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gratification. I am quite convinced 
of it ; every day I live, I see it more 
than I did the day before." 

"Then what becomes of self- 
denial?" 

" Pooh, my dear Miss Wjmdham, 
you are very young, very young 
indeed; people never deny themselves 
anything without some good reason." 

" Very likely ; but may that good 
reason not be one of a self-annihi- 
lating character ? " 

" Not at all ; probe the matter to 
the bottom, and you will find some 
little lurking thought that destroys 
all your argument." 

*' Suppose, on your way home to- 
night, you met a poor man without 
a coat, and you took yours off and 
presented it to him, what then ? " 

''No act of self-denial at all, for 
I have three coats at home would 
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answer my pui;pose quite as well as 
this one." 

'* But supposing you were a person 
who had not another. Such things 
have been done." 

" I should in that case do no such 
thing ; I would walk home with my 
own coat on my own back." 

'' Yes, but you are now to suppose 
a case, for the sake of argument." 

" Well, it might be to get rid of 
the man, or it might be that he 
should praise me afterwards." 

" Oh ! surely not ; nothing so un- 
worthy as that ? " 

" I am but supposing a case." 

''What, then, is your opinion of 
people who send anonymous sub- 
scriptions to charitable purposes." 

"Either they do not miss it, or 
they do it as a kind of penance, and 
after all, that is self-gratifying too." 
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" I never was rich, Mr Cooper, 
and I could not give much away, but 
/ never put my name down as a ' 
donor. E. W. answered all purposes; 
and as to its being a penance, I never 
did any penance in my life, nor very 
likely ever will." 

" Oh ! Miss Wyndham, you evan- 
gelicals are so hot — a simple dissyl- 
lable raises your feathers in a mo- 
ment." 

" You mean as regards penance ?" 

*' Yes ; now pray listen to me while 
I define the thing. Had you no 
other means at comiiiand to raise a 
certain sum of money for some godly 
scheme, and you were aware that 
you could possess it by dispensing 
with some favourite article of dress, 
would you not consider it very meri- 
torious to do so ? We shall suppose 
those pretty knots of riband of varied 
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hues, worn by young ladies at the 
throat in front of their dresses, you 
would regret them, I am sure." 

" First, I do not think any person 
is entitled to any style of dress 
which leaves them nothing to give 
away ; but, as that does not answer 
your question, I shall leave it for the 
present. I do not consider not wear- 
ing a neck-riband, because you parti- 
cularly liked it, as doing a merito- 
rious deed, because there is nothing 
wrong in wearing such a thing. Be- 
sides, one must keep in mind that all 
we do is not of any favour in God's 
sight ; that all are such " 

" Oh, I see, Miss Wyndham, you 
have been brought up to the regular 
evangelical phrases. I never knew 
any one of them who could rightly 
define their faith ; they have a few 
general phrases, which they are in- 
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stracted how to bring forward with 
good effect, when the spirit of the 
thing waneth/' 

Margaret thought his last speech 
very rude, so she turned a little, and 
without answering him, began a 
conversation with Mrs Holmdon, 
who was sitting almost at her other 
side. 

" What would you say, Mrs Holm- 
don, with regard to giving ? Do you 
consider it in the light of a penance, 
or of a grateful offering ?" 

" My dear, I consider it only as 
very small evidence of our faith. I 
think, * if ye love me, ye keep my 
commandments,' and surely giving 
was one of them ?" 

*' Yes,'' said Margaret, musingly. 
Her thoughts were wandering a little, 
and she had asked the question almost 
mechanically. 
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'' Did you ever/' said the blind 
lady, " read a book bearing very 
much on that subject, by 9, Mr Ar- 
thur, formerly a missionary in Tndia ? 
It is called the * Successful Merchant:' 
a memoir of a British merchant^'' 

" Mrs Holmdon,'' said Mr Cooper, 
** are you aware that the book you re- 
commend to Miss Wyndham is from 
the pen of a dissenter ? " 

'' I know it well," said Margaret ; 
" it does honour to his head and heart* 
It is a valuable work ; and had you 
seen its circulation, as I have, among 
a mercantile community, you would 
say so too." 

" I can imagine so ; it is the most 
truthful memoir I have ever met, 
for it is not varnished, at least appa- 
rently so. Do you remember the plain 
straightforward letters ? " 

" But, Mrs Holmdon, he is a Me- 
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thodist. Surely Dr Wyndham would 
not approve of Miss Wyndham's pe- 
rusal of such a book ? " 

" He would, indeed ; highly too/' 
The reverend gentleman was 
struck dumb, and took the opportu- 
nity of the ladies being engaged by 
mutual remarks, to turn and con- 
verse with some others a little far- 
ther off, Mrs Holmdon and Mar- 
garet sat chatting for some time, in 
a pleasant cheerful vein, more than 
once laughing heartily at the effect 
their very unorthodox opinions had 
had on Mr Cooper, and congratulat- 
ing themselves and each other, that 
their library was not confined to the 
productions of what is called " good 
churchmen." Good as they may be 
in one respect, they, with very few 
exceptions, make bad authors for sim- 
ple-minded women. 
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About half-an-hour elapsed, and 
the handle of the door was turned 
rapidly, to admit some one who was 
certainly very late. There was no 
servant announcing first, but every 
eye in sight of the door looked to- 
wards it, and qvery tongue in con- 
nection with the ejes exclaimed, in 
a breath, " General Duckett ; " and 
a tall, military-looking man ad- 
vanced, directing his course to the 
head of the room, wheijD Mrs Jones, 
who was in earnest conversation 
with Mrs Wyndham, rose to meet 
him. 

" Mrs Jones, I claim the privilege 
of an old friend, to come to your 
house without an invitation, though 
I believe " 

" Oh ! General,^' said Mrs Jones, 
squeezing her hands tightly together, 
to, produce an appearance of calm- 
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ness, in order to lead people to sup- 
pose that the General was in the 
iiabit of dropping in in a friendly 
way, and she did not wish it to be 
seen how very elated she was at so 
rmexpected an occurrence. " Oh ! 
General, you know how very wel- 
come you always are, and indeed 
the girls called the other day at your 
house, to inquire if there was any use 
in writing a note/' 

" My servants told me so ; and you 
'^ see I have anticipated your invita- 
tion by appearing in person, and also" 
(turning to Matilda, who advanced 
eagerly) " to thank my fair young 
friends for the trouble they took on 
my account/' 

" Oh," said Matilda, " we never 
heard you were home." 

" You could scarcely," he said, 
^' for I am about an hour out of the 
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carriage, and you see I have lost no 
time. I really could not resist the 
temptation;" and he bowed and 
smiled with such irresistible good 
humour, that Matilda was quite 
charmed, and passed rapidly through 
her mind a debate as to the respec- 
tive merits of Sir Stephen and Gene- 
ral Duckett, thinking that, after all, 
though the latter was much older, he 
was far pleasanter, and had the most 
money. 

In the meantime Mrs Jones was 
saying to herself, *' What a fortu- 
nate circumstance! I wonder what 
Mrs Wyndham thinks ? — dropping 
in so intimate-looking, and he is so 
pleasant to-night, not at all in one of 
his stately humours. I wonder if I 
should introduce them. He certain- 
ly is their principal parishioner." 

But all doubt was speedily put to 
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flight, by his politely disengaging 
himself from Matilda's attentions, 
turning round to where Mrs Wynd- 
ham sat, and shaking her warmly by 
the hand. It was the greeting of 
old friends, none could mistake it — 
mutual inquiries, and then the ques- 
tion, " My daughters ? " with Mrs 
Wyndham's light laugh, and the 
answer, " They are both here ; there 
is Margaret." "Daughters! why, 
had the General come back insane?" 
Many listeners thought so, for he 
strode across into the anteroom, 
where Margaret was in view, and 
seized vehemently both her hands. 

" My dear child, how very well 
you are looking." 

" And feeling too." 

" Was I not a true prophet of what 
tho air here would do for you ? 
Frances also ?" 
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** Very well ; you cannot see her 
from here." 

" In that case, then, I shall go and 
speak to her, and return for a chat 
with you, except you will accompany 
me to where she is-" 

" No, I thank you," said Margaret, 
thinking she had been made quite 
prominent enough already by his 
impetuous manner of meeting her. 
" You will find me here on your re- 
turn." 

''An revoir," he said, gaily, and 
turned away. 

Frances was talking to Sir Stephen 
Norris, had seen his entree, and the 
sensation caused thereby; and though 
too far off to hear his voice, when he 
spoketo Mrsand Miss Jones, the bright 
twinkle of his little grey eye, whichshe 
very well knew, showed him bent on 
some mischief. He shook hands with 
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her, with Sir Stephen, and one or two 
unavoidable cases in their vicinity. 
Dr Wyndham was between two 
ladies, firmly wedged in, and they 
were boring him with some lengthy 
remarks as to the boring of some 
font, and certainly the font must 
have been a mild case compared to 
his. He looked regularly victimised, 
being only able to extend one arm, 
and with the hand belonging to it 
meet that of General Duckett, as he 
passed along the room. 

" Frances," said the latter gentle- 
man, " I have just arrived this 
evening from my travels. I was 
in Ousely last Sunday morning; 
that is to say, I went to church at 
All Saints. I sat in a little pew 
near your old one; and now what 
am I to receive in return for the news 
I bring?" 
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" There is no hurry," said she, 
blushing not a little. " Take until 
to-morrow to consider your terms, 
and let me have the information 
then." 

" I am greatly afraid, if I agree to 
that arrangement, you are not likely 
to hear much for a few weeks more ; 
for I expect to be far on the way to 
London to-morrow. Will you have 
it now ? or will you wait until we 
all return — a month probably, or 
six weeks hence ? " And he watched 
her puzzled face maliciously. 

" I do not want to hear anything," 
said Frances. " You can tell me no- 
thing that I cannot hear quite as well 
through that admirable system ori- 
ginated and organised by Rowland 
Hill. My thanks are due to him, 
and not to you. General Duckett." 

" And what if I should be enlisted 
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under the banners of that worthy 
man, and be the conveyance of half- 
a-dozen sheets of foolscap at the 
least, and a brown paper parcel. 
How will you arrange satisfactorily 
to get possession of them? Eh, 
fair lady!" 

"Why," said Frances, "if the 
intelligence be all on paper, I am 
not afraid of anything you can say ; 
you really assume rather more know- 
ledge than the case warrants. Speak 
boldly, if you please to do so ; I don't 
mind anything you ever say." 

" Do you not indeed ? " said he, 
glancing at Sir Stephen, as if to inti- 
mate he was within hearing. " Well, 
I went, as I told you, to All Saints 
Church, and there I read the respon- 
ses out of a little prayer-book with a 
silver clasp, which I stole out of a 
bed of rose leaves in a certain draw- 
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ing-room. And after I said my last 
* Amen,' I went back to that drawing- 
room — ^it is in Clare Street. I do 
not remember replacing the prayer- 
book." (Frances winced.) "And then 
I took some bread-and-butter, and' 
then we talked (had you been there 
only to hear !) for the space of three 
hours ; and we walked, and of course 
talked, for two more; and now, as that 
is a general account merely, I shall 
try a particular one: first — " 

"I beg your pardon," said Frances, 
interrupting him. " Papa is released, 
and is signing to you to take a seat 
beside him ; you had better do so, I 
think. I know he wants to see you." 

" I am sorry he does, for I am at pre- 
sent engaged. I am busy, Franklin," 
he called across ; '^ I will be your 
way in about half-an-hour. Sir 
Stephen, don't go away, I beg, for I 
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want you to mollify this young lady 
for me ; I am off for a chat with her 
sister." 

" Anything else ? " said Sir Ste- 
phen, quietly. 

" What do you mean, sir ? This 
young lady has infected you with a 
little of her impertinence. I will 
tell you a secret, for I know you are 
as safe as the Bank of England. 
But ' tell it not in Gath.' My object 
in coming home this time was to see 
my old friends ; on my arrival, I 
was preparing to spend an evening 
with them, when I was told of the 
festivity here ; also, that the young 
ladies had been to mv house with a 
note, which, however, they took away 
again. I made a rapid toilet, and am 
here, as you see. What are you 
staring at now ? " 

" I am petrified at your assurance. 
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I do not know how you acquired it, 
Haditbeen my case now, Ido not know 
what I could have said. The bold 
face with which you told our hostess 
you could not resist the temptation ! " 

** Perfectly true, every word of it. 
Mrs Jones did not ask me what the 
temptation was, and would you have 
had me volunteer the information 
that I came to see my Mttle girls, 
this you understand being one. You 
would have gone up and said some 
polite speech, with parentheses ex- 
plaining the true state of the case, 
till you would have set every flower 
in Miss Ann's hair quivering with 
wrathful indignation." 

" I had not known that you and 
Dr Wyndham's family were such old 
friends." 

" Why, I mended Miss Frances* 
first doll for her ; did I not, Fan ? " 
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** I do not intend to speak to you, 
Qeneral Duckett, for many a day. 
You are very disagreeable to-night, 
and I wish you would go and annoy 
Margaret for a little, and leave me to 
my own resources ; she has far more 
of the Job in her composition than I 
have." 

" Oh ! I see ; the parcel and the 
letter." 
•No answer from Frances. 

*'Well, let us make peace; we 
cannot kiss like naughty children's 
reconciliations, for the people would 
raise such a hubbub. But I will tell 
you the best way to make it even. 
You will give in to my side of the 
argument on last New-year's night, 
about the Georgium Sidus, and I 
will give into your hands the parcel 
and letter." 

" Agreed." 
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" Very well. Now mark this, Sir 
Stephen. I never miss an opportmiity 
of making a woman submit to me, 
even in a trifle. This young lady 
held out for six months, and behold! 
she yields to-night. As a reward 
for her submission, I shall do myself 
the honour of stating, Miss Frances, 
that I sent it to your house before I 
left home to-night, with directions 
for your Phillis to place it on your 
dressing-table, that it might greet 
your eyes on your arrival at home. 
That is capital," said he, laughing. 
" I must go and tell Margaret of my 
victory." 

"One moment, if you please. I 
made a full and true confession of 
my mistake before six creditable wit- 
nesses three months ago, as my 
sister will tell you. So your vic- 
tory ranks about as high as mine. 
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And another thing : I was not con- 
vinced by anything you said. My 
cousin's remarks had both reason and 
method in them ; I gave in to his 
clear statement." 

"Your cousin has another clear 
statement to make," said her tor- 
mentor; "but I imagine some of 
your family will be more difficult to 
convince than you were on the other 
occasion. I am afraid my friend 
the doctor does not fully appreciate 
his ' reason and method.'^ " 

He turned away, and Frances felt 
very glad to be enabled to turn her 
conversation also. It had taken a 
turn by no means agreeable in such 
a public place ; and Sir Stephen, who 
saw the annoyance in the increasing 
shadow of her bright eyes, good- 
naturedly exerted himself to give her 
thoughts a new direction. Either 
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he succeeded pretty well, or the 
thought of the fairy talisman peeping 
into her looking-glass at home acted 
as a charm, for in five minutes she 
was as sunny as ever. 

" Now, Margaret,'' said General 
Duckett, " open confession is good 
for the soul ; in other words, tell me, 
have you fixed with whom here you 
will deposit your heart ? " 

" No indeed," she said, laughing ; 
" heart-whole still ; I am faithful to 
you. Now, you need not look so 
dejected upon it; I am not five-and- 
thirty yet, so you have a good many 
years still before you will be obliged 
to take pity on me." 

" What has my old friend Sir Ste- 
phen been about ? Do you not like 
him?" 

" A little ; I scarcely know him ; 
and he is decidedly not a pushing 
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person. Another thing: I question 
if the Landeris ladies would approve 
of my setting my cap at their head 
boy, and possession being nine points 
of the law, I shall not dispute the 
tenth. I will continue in a state of 
peaceful celibacy, rather than peril 
life and limb in such an attempt. '^ 

" But you are not so absurd as to 
fancy that he has any leaning to such 
a tribe of Huns as those around us ?" 

"Why not? His brother has; and 
why may not he?", 

" Not at all," he shook his head ; 
" he has lived among these people, 
and studied them, for ten or twelve 
years. Depend upon it, none of them 
are got by heart." 

" A younger generation?" 

" He will never have anything to 
say to one of them. I could not re- 
concile that to my mind. The idea 
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of Lady Norris being any one of the 
present roomful (with the usual ex- 
ception, of course) is a disgusting, re- 
volting idea. Faugh ! '^ 

" Speaking mildly.'^ 

"Yes, speaking mildly, indeed. 
Now look at those fat Whittlefields. 
How awful to contemplate and think, 
if you pounded the whole seven in a 
mortar, and took the good points of 
each, you would not make a Christian 
helpmate for any man.'' 

" If they are nothing else, I aflSrm 
they are good Christians." 

" Because they have not smartness 
enough to be anything else. They 
have been trained up in the way they 
should go, and if their lives depended 
on it, they could not go out of it. I 
declare, I should die of ennui in a 
week, if I were married to one of 
them." 
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" Wouldn't they make good step-' 
mothers?" « 

" Yes, if they could select step- 
children fac-similes of themselves. 
But can it be possible! Oh!" (with 
a groan) " I am afraid it is. Selina 
is going to play. Fates defend us! 
and Hannah too ! 

, "Come, girls," Mr Whittlefield 
was saying, in an encouraging way, 
"give us your best, and we'll be 
satisfied; we'll not be too severe. 
There is a pedal a-piece for you. 
Give us the ' Drum Waltz ;' one, two, 
three. Hannah is not high enough, 
Mr Smith, would you be so good as 
to give my daughter a music-book? 
Thank you. All right; away we go." 

And the red faces grew redder, 
and they looked at each other for en- 
couragement ; and Selina whispered, 
" Are you ready? " and Hannah re- 
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plied, "Yes; are you?" to which 
Selina replied with her first chord ; 
and Hannah, shocked to find Selina 
so far ahead of her, endeavoured 
to make up for lost, time, which 
she did so well, that she not only 
overtook her, but shot far in ad- 
vance, causing Selina to cry, '^ Wait, 
wait!" which Hannah did. But 
Selina, in her confusion, omitted the 
bar entirely where Hannah was in- 
tended to strike in. And after some 
progressions of bass solo, seeing no 
hope of anything better, she left Se- 
lina and the company to the enjoy- 
ment of the first part, and struck bold- 
ly into the second. Selina laboured 
on, and counted her time with most 
exemplary exactness, while Hannah, 
seeing matters were not as they should 
be, hoped they would right them- 
selves in time. But, as Hannah never 
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was " in time," it may account for 
their not doing so. For certain it is, 
though she scrambled as fast as she 
was able to the foot of the last of her 
leaves, Selina was only then at the 
top of hers, and when Hannah " laid 
down her arms,'^ the audience were 
treated to another bass solo, though 
of greater length, by the plodding 
Selina, who always gave the world 
honestly its due, and did not, like the 
naughty ma» and woman in the Bible, 
keep a little back for her own use on 
a future occasion. 

Now, Mrs Whittlefield knew no- 
thing whatever of music. She did 
not know " Jenny Jones '' from 
" God save the Queen ;" she had 
had her daughters taught, as a matter 
of course ; just much in the way she 
would have left their measure for a 
pair of shoes. Both, she thought, in- 
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dispensable for company, and she was 
quite satisfied with her daughters' per- 
formance. But their father, who had 
a sort of idea about a few old tunes, 
was quite delighted, and patted their 
necks, redder than ever after such 
unwonted exercise, and handed them 
to seats, saying, " Thank you — ^thank 
you, my dears ! I am sure we are all 
very much obliged to you. Perhaps, 
Miss Smith, you would favour us ? " 

" Oh, with pleasure ! What will 
you have ? A song ? " 

" Thank you ; exactly what I was 
wishing for." 

'* I really, though, must ask Sam 
to accompany me; I get so foolishly 
nervous, when I attempt doing it for 
myself/' 

" Perhaps you could persuade him 
to join you." 

" I will try what I can-do for you." 
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So she retired out of hearing with 
Sam, to supply him with the part he 
was intended to enact ; and this done, 
he led her to the piano, and seated 
himself. 

" Heaven defend us ! " said the 
Geneml sotto voce to Margaret; "are 
Sam and his sister going to sing? 
Why, this is a new dodge to me in- 
deed." 

Sain cleared his throat, and Lea- 
nora gave one or two affected little 
" hems," while he played his prelude, 
and all my musical readers vrill feel 
their ears tingle with tantalisation, 
when they hear what a treat they 
missed : — 

" My pretty page, look out afar, 
And tell me what you see." 

Words fail to convey an impression 
of the way in which this charming 
little ballad was given ; at any rate. 
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it is doing it no injustice to say, " it 
was powerfully done." The accom- 
paniment alone was, as the critics 
say, " a rich treat;" it was entirely, 
every note (as Leanora afterwards 
assured Frances Wyndham), original; 
and I must say that, if the crash 
of hands could be considered at all 
equivalent to the "clash of arms," 
supposed to be alluded to at the 
" rumbling of the war," full justice 
was done to all parts. 
/ Poor General Duckett — he was to 
be pitied. Meeting the Smiths in 
company always depressed his organ 
of veneration; and whilst the song 
was being sung he concealed himself 
behind Margaret's chair. There he 
abandoned himself to a hearty peal of 
laughter, trusting to the noisy ac* 
companiment to drown his voice; 
while Margaret cried out at inter* 
p 
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vals, " Oh shame ! " " General Duck- 
ett, you are acting disgracefully!" 
" Once for all, I'll leave my seat; 
you shall not disgrace me the way 
you are doing ! " " Oh, do be quiet ! 
they are almost at the end." " Ge- 
neral t)uckett, if you have no regard 
for the public opinion as to your own 
conduct, pray have some for the pro- 
bable strictures on mine." 

The last appeal had some effect, for 
he raised his head, though with diffi- 
culty, and stared hard at a very me- 
lancholy-looking old lady sitting op- 
posite ; who, in consequence of being 
very deaf, heard little or nothing of 
what wais going on. This device 
seemed to be resorted to, in the hope 
that her grave face would affect his 
laughing one, and convey a sufficient 
amount of decorum, to allow of his 
facing the company, when their at- 
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tention would be released by the ces- 
sation of the song. 

" Miss Wyndham, do you play?" 
" Miss Jones," vociferated the Ge- 
neral, glad to relieve himself by a 
volley of words — " Miss Jones, I had 
the honour of standing at the font at 
Miss Wyndham's baptism, represen- 
tative of one of her sponsors, and, as 
she, has never seen fit formally to 
dismiss me from my self-imposed' 
office, I think I am but adhering to 
the rubric, in not considering her 
yet come to years of discretion. And 
I accordingly make it a matter of 
conscience always to promise and 
vow as many things in her name as 
possible; so you must reconsider your 
question, and put it in an improved 
form to me." 

Miss Jones looked puzzled. She 
was not quite sure whether the Gene- 
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ral was humbagging her or not, but 
Margaret answered, quietly, " I do 
play, Miss Jones, a little." 

" This," said her elderly friend, 
" is what I call the extreme of in- 
subordination." Margaret, in reply 
to a request of her hostess, was ris- 
ing. " Margaret, sit down until you 
have my permission to go. Ah, 
she's gone! This will never do. 
'A votre service,'" he said, as he 
gave Margaret his arm. " Now hear 
me 

'^ Norma," broke in Margaret. 

" No," he said ; " be attentive to 
what I am about to say. I must go 
home when you have given a song. 
I have two hours' work before I go 
to bed, and I start (D. V.) early. So 
let me have the prayer from * Mose 
in Egitto ' before I go. It is so long 
since I heard it, it will be like old 
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times to hear old Rossini in his beauty 
again/' 

"I do not think, godfather, that 
would answer for such an audience. 
All very well for one to enjoy it 
quietly in the old drawing-room 
at ." 

" Pooh, my dear, I beg you won't 
talk in such a way to me. I am de- 
termined to have it ; and if you think 
* Old Joe' would suit them better, 
you can sing it for them when I am 
gone." 

She sat down, he standing beside 
her. All the mothers in the room 
turned to watch and listen to a 
daughter ; all the young ladies ready 
for criticism, and the gentlemen hunt- 
ing up superlatives to bring in at the 
close. How clear, and yet how mel- 
low — how soft, and yet how thrill- 
ingly, her voice rose and fell ; the 
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master-thougHts were given by a fin- 
ger gliding on in wondrous unison 
with the voice, that "the boldest 
held his breath for a time," spell- 
bound — I know no other .word — 
partly because the singing was really 
good, and partly because it was so 
unexpected. She had never said, 
"I only play Beethoven;" or, "Don't 
you adore Mendelssohn?" or, "Pray, 
what school have you studied in ? " 
as the Miss Beckfords did. Nor did 
she talk incessantly of " my master," 
as Miss Jane Simpson did, as if he 
was no one else's master. She had 
never been heard to say, as Sarah 
Burleigh often did, " I hope no one 
will ask me to play to-night, there 
are so many good players in the 
room" — a sorry cover-dish for vanity- 
pie ; or again, " I shall not be able 
to sing if I am asked to-night, for I 
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feel a hoarseness coming on" — a 
gentle hint to be^ asked at once, 
before it came. I would scorn the 
Wyndhams, as I do all girls guilty 
of such egotistical trickery, and al- 
ways try if possible to disappoint 
them, if they were guilty of such a 
thing; but thank heaven, and the 
father and mother who brought them 
up, they were above it. 

Shortly after. General Duckett 
slipped home, and the evening lagged 
on wearily enough. Not a few were 
glad to lay their heads on their pil- 
lows, it had been such a dull evening 
to some ; and one and all looked for- 
ward to comparing notes the next 
day on what had passed, as the plea- 
santest part of it all. 



"The whole town was full of it. That is a charm 
in a little town, everybody is so sympathetically full of 
the same events. . . . And, indeed, I had little idea 
at the time how such sayings and doings were the seeds 
of such great events in Dunscombe.'* 

Mr Harrison's " Confessions." 

" A man must serve his time to every trade 
Save censure— critics all are ready-made." 

Byron. 



CHAPTER VII. 

In which " To-morrow " becomes 
' " To-day r 

IF you wished to give a party with 
very great eclatj and had your 
own choice of a locale^ take my ad- 
vice, and choose a country -town. 
Weigh carefully all the advantages 
you have in a city — of numbers, con- 
fectioners, and musicians — against 
those in a small place^ such as this 
book attempts to portray. In the 
larger town you bring together, 
after infinite trouble, vexation, mor- 
tification, and disappointment, your 
acquaintances. Perhaps, though, the 
very persons you most wished for 
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are pre-engaged, or send you a very 
lame apology. Others come, how- 
ever, and you do your utmost to 
make the night pass off pleasantly 
and successfully; and what is the re- 
sult ? Some who came go away, and 
style the whole " a vast bore." They 
went because they could not help it : 
Mrs Fitzandrews is such a touchy 
person. Frightfully slow the whole 
affair, but had nothing better in hands 
for that evening. A few criticise the 
supper; others throw off all recollec- 
tion even of the dresses when they 
put off their own ; and others turn 
to another soiree damante, held else- 
where the '^ succeeding night, whose 
brilliancy tenfold eclipses yours. 

But, on the other hand, look at a 
country neighbourhood. No sooner 
are your plans matured, than they 
take wings, and, like the cricket, 
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have a chirp on every hearth; so 
that it would be a bold spirit, could 
even such be found, who would ar- 
range a party on the same day, there- 
by leavipg all the eligible beaux at 
your beckon, and all the playing 
ladies without a shadow of an apo- 
logy. 

Then the interest, as I said in the 
last chapter, which every one takes 
in your arrangements. Why, your 
entire credit is at stake for the suc- 
cess. 

Again, if you are merely a guest, 
think what an advantage it is to 
know the tactics of all the groups as 
they enter. Everybody has advised 
about everybody else's dress, and 
everybody is curious to see every- 
body in the dress aforesaid. You 
wonder if Mr A. will dance more 
with Miss B., or with Miss C. ; if 
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with Miss C, you have knowledge 
enough of Miss B.'s mamma to know 
exactly what she will think and say 
on the subject. You know Miss P. 
is saying, in an audible voice, " that 
she disapproves of cards, novel-read-^ 
ing, and dancing," in order to at- 
tract that lanky curate, who is with- 
in hearing. 

You know exactly what things are 
best worth paying attention to, with 
regard to what will be the leading 
feature in the next day's gossip. For 
know, unsophisticated reader, that 
in Landeris this was considered by 
far the most amusing part of the en- 
tertainment; and wo to the absent 
or strangers, when a knot of these 
domestic politicians met for "the 
^ feast of reason and the flow of 
soul." 

Now Mrs Selwyn, of all the 
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townspeople, had been the only ab- 
sent person on the previous evening, 
and it was but kind and friendly 
that a few friends should run in, to 
give her the earliest intimation of 
the success of Miss Jones's undertak- 
ing. This lady was not present her- 
self : she would not have considered 
it dignified to have trumpeted her 
own fame. But Mrs Simpson was 
there; and Mrs Burleigh, notwith- 
standing she had half-a-mile to come, 
was there; and Miss Cooper, who 
had spent the night at Mrs BoUes- 
ton's, w^as there; and Miss Smith 
was there ; and Dr Price was there ; 
and Mr King, who had come over 
from Wickham, Mr Cooper's parish, 
for the purpose of driving Miss Cooper 
home, was there ; and Mr Cooper, 
who seldom went to the widow's 
now, was not there : but he was the 
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only missing member of all these 
families we have named. 

Certainly "We are among friends," 
Mrs Burleigh's opening remark, had 
been the "/Open, Sesame," to some 
of the most severe speeches that it 
ever was the lot . of any circle of 

people to make. 

***** 

" Girls," said Dr Wyndham, as 
they sat at breakfast, "you must 
either send to the post-office for your 
letters, or go yourselves. I have 
some business at the Registrar's Office 
at Plimton, and I must start early." 

" Very well, papa, we will see to 
it." 

Frances stood in a window, very 
irresolutely, for some minutes; inter- 
nally, a contest waged between in- 
clination and duty. One kept rising 
every moment, and beating the other 
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down, which rolse as quickly to the 
surface, now in turn the victor. At 
last duty conquered, by the help of 
her two little sisters, who entered 
the room, as she debated on the right 
and wrong, '' Are your lessons 
ready, children?" She half hoped 
they would say " No ; " it would be 
a little respite. 

" Oh yes," they said, eagerly. 
Her heart sunk. But they added 
immediately, " Margaret said you 
had something to do, and she is go- 
ing to teach us this morning, in the 
dining-room; we have cleared the 
writing-table in your room for you." 

'* Thank you, dears," she said; add- 
ing inwardly, '^ and Margaret also." 

An hour or two elapsed, and Mar- 
garet entered their room, with two 
bouquets of flowers in her hand, 
carefully tied up. 
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" Eeady, Frances ? " 

" How kind of you, Margaret, to 
take the children ; I was so reluctant 
to call them. I felt as if I had not an 
idea to devote to them." 

" Of course not ; I did not expeict 
you would. But do you really wish 
to walk this morning ? " 

*^ I do ; I want to talk with you. 
But what do you intend doing with 
the flowers ? " 

" One is for Mrs Selwyn ; she 
seemed so pleased with those we gave 
her the other day. I could not help 
thinking of her last night. Every 
one we know here was present, and 
she must have been sitting all alone 
in her little parlour. I think of my- 
self often as an old maid in some 
i^uch cottage, and you and Edward 
as civil as you are capable of being 
to a cranky old woman." 
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"My dear Margaret, there is no 
such picture in my whole collection. 
The conception is so v§ry imperfect, 
I would not admit it for one moment. 
But the other bouquet ? " 

" Miss Holmdon asked me last 
night for some. See ! all her grand- 
mother's favourites are there." 

" Do you not think it was an odd 
request, as you are, you may say, al- 
most a stranger to her ? " 

" No ; I liked her for it, and I told 
her so : she did it so naturally, and 
spoke so pleasingly. I do not think 
she wished her grandmother to hear 
her, for she lowered her voice al- 
most to a whisper, when she asked 
me. 

** Sir Stephen Norris is to me 

rather like an admirer of hers. He 

asked me last night if I did not think 

she had a very pretty face; and 

Q 
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when I agreed with him in thinking 
it such an attractive one, he looked 
quite alarmed at having said so much, 
and launched forth into breathless 
praise of all the plain people in the 

room." 

" He need not be afraid of us turn- 
ing tell-tales. I dislike very much 
that practice of trumpeting to all 
comers every little symptom of pass- 
ing admiration one sees in society — 
it is very indelicate. Sir Stephen 
heard her make the request last night, 
and he said, in a rather reproachful 
tone, ' Miss Holmdon, you are pass- 
ing me by, for a recent acquaintance. 
I do not of course intend any disre- 
spect to Miss Wyndham, but a few 
flowers are the only return I can 
make for much you have given 
me/ — ' I am not aware you are in 
my debt, Sir Stephen,' said she, in 
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a proud voice; *and as to passing 
by old friends, why, the thing is 
done every day/ — Sir Stephen looked 
stunned, but at last said, in a forced 
way, * Yes, you have given me a 
great deal of good advice, which 

' — * Was not taken,' she said, 

interrupting him, *so all is even.' 
I do not think people ever quarrel 
in that sort of way. without a mu- 
tual understanding at some time pre- 
vious." 

" What was General Duckett tell- 
ing papa, over in that window so 
long?" 

" Of the letter-he brought for you, 
and some of the contents." 

" As much, I suppose, as had been 
told him. But I am sorry Edward 
placed such confidence in him ; he 
is a traitgr to our cause, I know." 

** You are wronging him, Frances ; 
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he had given a promise to repeat Ed- 
ward's arguments, verbatim. I know 
he did so." 

" Yes ; and when asked his own 
opinion afterwards, gave it against 
us. I know his way of old." 

"Be reasonable now, Frances. 
He has always been accustomed to 
have plenty of money ; he lias a dif- 
ferent idea of its relative value from 
what we would have, and a rise 
in an income of fifty pounds a-year 
seems to him but a feather's weight. 
And when papa said, to tell him 
candidly, were his own child's pro- 
spects in debate, would he consent ? 
he was forced to say ' No,' adding — 
but no child of mine has content- 
ment or sweetness enough to put up 
with a lodging, and a drawing-room 
two feet by one larger thap the one 
in Clare Street. There lies the dif- 
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ference. To this, he told me, papa 
shook his head, and poor Edward's 
fate was sealed." 

" And mamma ? " 

"Did not know anything of it 
until we came home. As I was going; 
up-stairs, papa followed me, and 
said, ' If Frances tells you of her 
letter, you had better come down 
and talk to your mother about it.' 
I did so, and they desired me to tell 
you the result of the conference > 
but, as you were asleep when I 
came up, I had to postpone it until 
this morning." 

" I only pretended to sleep. I 
was not in a mood to talk ; the long 
debate down-stairs foreboded opposi- 
tion to me, and I knew, if the deci- 
sion was good, you would have 
awaked me to communicate it ; and 
now I am determined, as my friends 
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will not allow me my own way in 
one thing, I will take it in another ; 
and from this day forward, I shall 
lose no opportunity of flirting with 
every gentleman I meet, until mam- 
ma's hair will stand on end with 
horror and indignation." 
" Frances, are you mad ? " 
" Far from it, except with indig- 
nation at old Duckett." 

" You will not do him justice, I 
see ; you do not know your best 
friends. I will tell you what he 
told to me, though not to papa. He 
went to Ousely for the sole purpose 
of having an interview with the 
heads of the firm, to whom he had 
introductory letters, to persuade them 
to release Edward from the five years' 
engagement, and thus enable him to 
accept a more lucrative one. To 
which they replied, * They were too 
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well aware of the value of Mr Qel- 
bridge as a foreign correspondent, 
to allow of parting with him at all 
under the time he had bound himself 
for/ It was then the addition to his 
salary, though a small one, was made ; 
it was the only concession they would 
make. So you see what a blameable 
person * Old Duckett,' as you please 
to call him, is ; and as to papa and 
mamma, they are as sorry as can be 
for your disappointment. Don't you 
see it in their faces when they ad- 
dress you ; and papa, in a fit of ab- 
sence of mind, helped you four times 
to butter during breakfast. How 
affectionately he watched your face 
as you came into the room, to see 
how you bore it, and they had asked 
me so many questions beforehand :— 
*How you looked?' *What you 
had said ? ' ^ Did I think you would 
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be able to take any breakfast? ' &e. 
&c. Do you not see this long ride 
to Plimton is only a ruse to get 
away from you, and have an opporr 
tupity of schooling himself to do 
what he knew to be best for you? 
Mamma cried, and said it reminded 
her of the life of hope deferred she 
led when engaged to papa ; and she 
might, for all I know to the con- 
trary, have been crying until morn- 
ing; but papa cheered her up by 
reminding her how happily all had 
ended, and how comfortable we all 
were together now, and how we 
enjoyed our prosperity after those 
probationary years. Indeed, Frances, 
you are most ungrateful. Here you 
are murmuring and repining, and 
abusing your best friends, who have 
been doing their utmost to compass 
your happiness, &c. &c." 
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And Margaret bestowed on her 
refractory sister so sound a homily, 
that by the time they had reached 
the post-office, Miss Frances was as 
docile and tractable a young lady as 
was ever met. The daily mail had 
not yet arrived, so they decided to 
walk on and leave the flowers with 
Miss Holmdon, returning in time to 
receive whatever portion of the con- 
tents of the mail-bag might fall to 
their share. 

They were shown into the library, 
where sat the old lady with her em- 
bossed Bible on her knees, reading to 
herself. She rose on hearing their 
voices, and gave them a warm greet- 
ing, adding many grateful words for 
the fragrant nosegay. Presently, An- 
nette, not knowing of their arrival, 
ran in to ask advice from her grand- 
mother as to some household duty 
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she was performing. Margaret could 
not wonder at Sir Stephen's admira- 
tion ; she looked the picture of some 
fresh little rosebud, so bright and 
smiling, so neat and ladylike, with 
smooth glossy hair, and clean cam- 
bric morning dress ; throat and wrists 
encompassed with what Mr Cooper 
styled '' her Puritan bands," plain 
stitched linen, which might in n some 
people have given them a " formal '* 
look, but not to pretty Annette Holm- 
don, who was nature itself in her 
sunniest mood. 

" Flowers, my dear, the Miss 
Wyndhams brought us." 

'^ Thank you both very much." 
Annette looked as well as spoke her 
thanks. 

" We have been trying to make 
an apology for such an early call," 
said Frances; "but Margaret had 
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cut the flowers, and she seemed de- 
termined they should not suffer bj 
being exposed to the rays of the sun, 
as it grew hotter, for she started 
at once with them." 

" Do not think it is at all too early ; 
but grandmamma was tired after last 
night's dissipation, and we were 
very late at breakfast. Do not look 
shocked at my apron, I forgot I had 
it still on ; " and, taking off^ her house- 
keeping garment, she folded it up, 
and went on. " I had a presenti- 
ment all morning I should receive a 
bouquet of flowers from some good 
soul, and I had two vases of fresh 
water left on that table ready to put 
them in at once ; " and drawing them 
towards her, with a laugh directed 
to Margaret, she commenced the ar- 
rangement of the flowers. 

*' Why, my dear," said Mrs Holm- 
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don, *' I think it a very curious cir- 
cumstance that you should get a bunch 
of flowers on the very day and hour 
you expected you should — a most 
extraordinary incident." 

" Not at all, grandmamma, I do 
not think it at all strange, when we 
have so many kind friends, who are 
always thinking of how they will 
please us; we are always receiving 
kindness without intermission. Smell 
that wallflower." 

" But, my dear, that Miss Wynd- 
ham should have thought of us ! Now, 
if it had Been Sir Stephen, who is so 
kind as to bring us them very often, 
I would not wonder." 

Annette looked uneasily at her 
visiters, and said, slowly, lowering 
her voice as she spoke, " A fortnight 
ago his last were quite withered." 
Then, suddenly resuming her usual 
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manner, said, quicklj, " Were you 
late home last night ? " ♦ 

Frances replied, but Margaret 
was thinking of some fine hothouse 
flowers Sir Stephen had ridden over 
with to them but a few days before, 
but being obliged to take a part in the 
conversation going forward, she for- 
got the whole circumstance until some 
months afterwards another train of 
events recalled all that had passed 
this morning; and she wondered 
how shortsighted slie had then been. 

♦ 3|i * :|e a|e 

" So they speak French well ? " 
said Mrs Simpson, alluding, ajs may 
be guessed, to the "Wyndhams. 

No answer from any one. 

" Keep no man-servant in the 
house, 1 hear? " was heard from Mrs 
Burleigh. 

" Dooced good fweet," said little 
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Sam Smith, who was always think- 
ing more or less of his own two. 

"Very proud," said Sarah Bur- 
leigh. 

" Disagreeable," said Miss Smith, 

'' Flirt awfully. Don't you think 
so ? " replied the young lady addressed, 
finding her neighbour likely to agree 
with her in the summum honum. 

** Perhaps I did not see that eldest 
one with the General ! " 

"Yes; and the other with Sir 
Stephen. I could scarcely believe 
my eyes when I saw him take her 
down to supper. And he was in- 
tended for mamma ; Mrs Jones told 
us so. Of course, that Frances made 
him do it." 

" Scandalous." 

" Scandalous, indeed." 

" I will tell you something I heard; 
but don't tell I told it, for people 
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are always blaming me, you know. 
Well, after Sam and I had sung, 
I was sitting beside the second one, 
and the General came across, and 
said something to her, I did not 
hear what. But she. said, ' How is 
she now ? ' and both looked towards 
the eldest one, who was talking to 
Miss Cooper, and he said, * She is 
better now, but she never was nearer 
having a fit in her life. I thought she 
would have fallen on the floor ; ' and 
the girl said, ^Hush! hush!' Depend 
uponit, she is subject tofits. Wouldn't 
it have been a scene if she had taken 
one in the room? I suppose e^icite- 
ment of any kind brings them on." 

" How awful ! " said^ Miss Bur- 
leigh. " I wonder if Sir Stephen 
knows ! Of course, they are in the 
family. He ought to be told. But 
who would do it ? " 
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" I cannot tell ; but I wish for Ms 
own sake he knew it." 
. " Poor man." 

" Poor creature." 

Both these young ladies had their 
.eyes of futurity on Prenderley, and 
felt much aggrieved at the supposed 
tactics of the new arrivals. 

In a few minutes, Miss Leanora's 
secret had crept round the room, and 
just when all the recipients were full 
in the expression of their horror, the 
innocent causes entered the room, 
for the purpose of presenting a few 
flowers gathered from what had been 
in old times Mrs Selwyn's flower- 
garden. They were certainly unpre- 
pared for the very full room they 
were ushered into, being such a very 
early hour in the day ; and it was a 
formidable effbrt to greet all those 
assembled acquaintances, and start a 
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little conversation to replace the very 
personal one they had interrupted. 
But, as their partial old friend Gene- 
ral Duckett once observed, " the girls 
were equal to any emergency ; " and 
this being undoubtedly one, they 
exerted themselves to the utmost, to 
relieve, if possible, their poor fright- 
ened little hostess, who, having in 
vain endeavoured to stem the tor- 
rent of condemnation poured out 
before, now looked and felt as if 
she were justly punished for allow- 
ing such remarks to be passed under 
her roof. She felt very much re- 
lieved when a few daring spirits, 
finding themselves what is called 
"extinguished," rose to take their 
leave, mentally resolving to have 
it out another time. And they kept 
their resolution, for the subject of 
Miss Jones' party lasted the good 
R 
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people for conversation for many 
days, and all the rival factions felt 
the agreeable change it was to join 
in the attack on a common foe ; and 
village and suburbs tasted the sweets 
of unanimity for no little time. 



A blue-eyed child that sits amid the noon, 
0*erhung with a labummn's drooping sprays, 

Singing her little songs, while softly round 
Along the grass the chequer'd sunshine plays. 

All beauty that is throned in womanhood, 
Pacing a summer garden's fountain'd walks, 

That stoops to smooth a glossy spaniel down, 
To hide her blushing cheek from one who talks. 

A happy mother, with her fair-faced girls. 
In whose sweet spring her youth again she sees. 

With shout, and dance, and laugh, and bound, and song, 
Stripping the autumn's orchard-laden trees. 

An aged woman, sitting in a wintry room. 
Frost on the pane, without the whistling snow, 

Eeading old letters of her far-off youth. 
Of sorrows past, and joys of long ago. 

Bennett's " Foue Seasons." 



CHAPTER VIIL 

HoiD Father Time's wing brushed our 
friends during a few weeks of that 
pleasant summer. 

TIME passed on a little, bringing 
few material changes in those we 
have lately been seeing something of. 
Notwithstanding much severe criti- 
cism, the Wyndhams were making 
way; they are such favourites of 
mine, I cannot wonder at it, though 
many did, and amongst the number 
was Miss Jones. She could not 
make anything of them; they would 
not permit her intimacy, but as 
they seemed to be on equal terms 
with all their neighbours, and as 
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they joined no particular clique, she 
had no excuse for taking any active 
part for or against them. General 
Duckett had never made his ap- 
pearance since his brilliant entree 
the tiight of their party, and it 
>tas always pleasant to think of the 
startling eflfect his presence so un- 
expectedly among her guests had 
caused — the whole entertainment 
was a never-failing subject of con- 
versation when the Jones family 
were en famille. Mrs Jones grumbled 
much at the expense — she was rather 
of the disposition of John Gilpin's 
" loving spouse " — and talked inces- 
santly of the economy they must 
practise in consequence ; but her 
daughters generally silenced her re- 
marks in their usual impetuous man- 
ner, feeling they had achieved a 
social victory over Mrs Simpson 
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and others of their neighbours, who 
had humbly followed in their wake ; 
to that economy was nothing in 
comparison. In consequence of this, 
the poor old lady was obliged to 
wait for their walking-hour each day 
to take a peep at the bills, which she 
kept quite secretly in a table drawer; 
but invariably, just as she reached 
a certain point, Ann and Matilda 
were sure to knock at the door, 
and in the scuffle to conceal the 
memorandums, their order was en- 
tirely deranged, making it impera- 
tive to commence all over again 
the next opportunity. That was the 
real result of it all to her, poor 
woman. 

Little Nannie Selwyn had grown 
pretty stout again, and was fairly in- 
stalled as plaything to the Rectory 
children. They, though several years 
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older, liked her pretty baby ways 
quite as well as her gentle mamma 
liked their winning, graceful sisters ; 
and Margaret and Frances, in return, 
liked the transparently-honest mind 
and genial n&,ture of the widow. Her 
shrinking timidity and ignorance of 
the world made her in a kind of way 
dependent on their brave spirits, and 
made them feel pleasure in helping 
her to be courageous, and not to fear 
measuring people and things by her 
own truthful natural judgment, in- 
stead of the artificial substitute she 
was inclined to draw from those 
around her. Of gentlemen visiters. 
Sir Stephen Norris was certainly the 
most frequent ; but, as a cross-road 
led from Prenderley to the Rectory 
without passing through the village, 
Matilda Jones knew not how many 
soft June and July evenings, and 
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sunny mornings, too, a book, a news- 
paper, a flower, a coming parish- 
meeting, or some other trivial ex- 
cuse, turned Sir Stephen's horse to- 
wards the Rectory gate. Once turned 
towards it, it is not unnatural to sup- 
pose he went under the limes and 
elms to the door ; and if his master 
was only fortunate enough to find 
Dr Wyndham at home, he was sure 
of an invitation to " rest his horse ; '' 
and by a little tact, the horse's mas- 
ter succeeded in getting the Eectory's 
master to return to the writing he 
had interrupted, and hand him over 
to the ladies for further entertain- 
ment ; and the ladies could not help 
suggesting his remaining for tea, espe- 
cially when he complained of the dul- 
ness of Prenderley, as his brother had 
to go over to the Priory every day, 
to assist the Miss Burleighs, who 
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were superintending improvements 
in their fl^ower-garden. 

To Mrs Holmdon all the Wynd- 
hams were frequent visiters, though 
the Rectory was too distant for the 
old lady to reach often, and Annette 
seldom came alone. Her grandmam- 
ma had made a request of Mrs Wynd- 
ham, that she would allow her daugh- 
ters to be often with Annette, to 
which they all most willingly ac- 
ceded; but somehow the intimacy 
did not progress. Frances accounted 
for it by saying, that whenever you 
are quite determined to be very in- 
timate with any one, the very deter- 
mination creates formality. It may 
have been so. The Wyndhams' 
knowledge of her devotion to her 
aged relative prevented them think- 
ing her shyness not the eflFect of de- 
sign, but, as it often happens, the 
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force of circumstances. They had 
come to know much more of Mrs 
Hohndon than any one else in the 
village did of her. She felt she could 
talk freely of all her private affairs, 
without the risk of having them can- 
vassed in every house within twenty- 
four hours; and she found Mrs 
Wyndham's clear head and abun- 
dant fund of common sense always 
at her disposal, when matters more 
weighty than usual called for ar- 
rangement. It was now about the 
first week in July — hot weather, 
even in the country : how much 
worse in the towns ; and Mrs Wes- 
terton, the fashionable mother of our 
two friends Sir Stephen and Mr Nor- 
ris, a lady whose constant study was 
to conceal the fact of her having 
passed the meridian of life, made her 
summer migration to Whitby, at 
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which place her two sons annuallj 
paid their devoirs. And their ab- 
sence' seems a good time for intro- 
ducing more particularly those but 
casuallj alluded to before. 



"O yonth! faire and goodlie season of life; how 
pleasant doth it seem, when we do heare right win- 
some wordes fall from y* lips, where no bad and 
devyjish passion hath founde a doore where in to 
creepe, before y* worlde's battle hath blotted and 
stained y* pure mindes; when each younge maiden, 
through the grace of our Lorde, doth holde her neigh- 
bour as more worthie than herself, not thinking more 
highlye of herself than becometh sinful flesh. Righte 
faith ! humilitie is a goodlie sighta" 

The Monks of Stonleigh Peiory. 

" Prom pride, vainglory, and hypoaisy, from envy, 
hatred, and malice, and all uncharitableness, good 
Lord, dehver us " 



CHAPTER IX. 

A Green-eyed Monster. 

'^VrOW, Julia," said Augusta 
X 1 Beckford, jerking herself 
farther back on the library sofa, on 
the first evening of her return to 
Beckford Hall, after a four months' 
stay in London, " / have heard quite 
enough of mamma's agreeable retro- 
spections and recriminations about 
that unlucky mistake of the green 
double Berlin wool. I am sure, when 
one has only four months to spend 
in London, one has enough to do, 
and little enough time to do it in, 
without poking down into the city 
for country commissions- So tell 
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me some county news. Has Henry 
Duckett been here lately ? But stay 
— I had quite forgotten. What sort 
of people are these Windfalls — Wind- 
galls — Windballs — what is the name 
of the new clergyman ? " 

Julia did not immediately answer, 
for her temper was not soothed, either 
by the mention of Henry Duckett, 
who had totally absented himself for 
some time, or by the lamentations as 
to the shortness of her sister's stay 
in London — a stay which had ex- 
tended over a period of time which 
the mortified Julia had expected 
would have been divided into a visit 
for each sister, instead of being en- 
tirely monopolised by Augusta, who 
was the elder, and who, by virtue of 
being a little taller than her sister, 
and having a tolerable figure, fan- 
cied herself the beauty of the parish* 
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The Miss Beckfords conjointly were 
convinced that they between them 
weremore learned,more accomplished, 
more travelled, more musical, and 
more fashionable, than all the families 
in that part of the county put together. 
Four years they had spent under a 
superficial governess, two years at a 
still more superficial boarding-school 
at Hastings, one season in Paris, and 
one at Baden and Homburg, in third 
or fourth-rate English society — ^the 
English society on the Continent 
formed of John and Jane Bulls, who 
are much too low and vulgar to be 
permitted to mix in the circle of the 
ducal courts, even when they have 
the advantage of introductions to 
such, and much too assuming to be 
received into those social, friendly, 
agreeable little coteries, which are the 
charm of continental middle-class. 
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So that the Miss Beckfords, like cer- 
tain bees of old^ who extracted innox- 
ious honey from poisonous flowers, 
found their " ignorance " a state of 
" bliss," and made no eflFbrt to be any 
wiser themselves, but kindly permit- 
ted their intellectual lamp to flash 
into all the houses in the parish — ^fit- 
fully, it is true, but in such a manner 
as sometimes to prove to the inhabi- 
tants thereof an ignis fatuus^ and not 
a beacon. 

Julia, sitting sullenly silent, and 
apparently deaf to her sister's inquiry; 
both sisters were startled by their 
uncle, Colonel Wilmot, who, sud- 
denly raising his eyes from " The 
Naval and Military Gazette," ex- 
claimed, in a stentorian voice, '' Dr 
Wyndham ! Augusta! you are an 
affected fool." 

" Indeed ; yes, brother," said Mrs 
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Beckford, trying to speak without 
losing her place in her crochet pat- 
tern ; " Augusta does make dreadful 
blunders sometimes. Now, I am 
sure nothing could be plainer than 
the directions I wrote her about that 
green double Berlin " 

" Mamma ! do hold your tongue," 
said Augusta, passionately; " and now 
Julia, go on about the Wyndbys." 

The Colonel here broke in again ; 
" It would be a difficult thing to * go 
on ' with a thing she had not be- 
gun about or stopped. in, and I will 
trouble you. Miss Augusta, to men- 
tion by his proper name your pastor, 
the Kev. Dr Wyndham, a D.D. of 
Cambridge and Oxford, a gold medal- 
ist, a Grecian, a scholar, a gentleman, 
and one of the first preachers in Eng- 
land." 

" Dear me !" said Augusta, " uncle 
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is very brilliant to-night. Now for 
a description of the wife of this vara 
avis^ this black swan, and pray, don't 
forget the Kev. Miss Wyndhams. I 
suppose Mrs Wyndham is of the 
*country-to wn-apothecary-wife style, ' 
and the young ladies — ^but perhaps 
you have not seen them ? " 

" Now, my dears," said Mrs Beck- 
ford, " I think Mrs Wyndham a very 
nice person, and has no smell of drugs 
at all about Jier, at least, this crochet- 
pattern has none. She was very civil, 
and lent it to me at once, when I said 
I would gladly give a pound for a 
similar one — four chain — three long, 
no, four long. It does smell a little 
of eau de Cologne, a very little, but, 
after all, eau de Cologne is scarcely a 
drug, is it, brother ? " 

No one vouchsafing a reply to this 
perplexing question, Mrs Beckford 
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relapsed into a complication of diffi- 
culties, caused by inattention to count- 
ing her stitches while scolding about 
the green double Berlin wool, and 
Julia proceeded to describe the new 
clergyman's family. 

" Indeed, Augusta," said she, " you 
would have been provoked had you 
been here. They were settled in the 
Rectory ever so long; but, as we 
went with papa to Holway every 
Saturday for a month or more dur- 
ing the rent-paying time, and staid 
till Monday, we had not seen them 
in church ; and, although every day 
for much longer than that, mamma 
wanted to go and call, I wowld not 
let her. I thought it would set 
them up too much in their own opi- 
nion, if we called so soon; so with 
some difficulty I got mamma kept 
from doing so." 
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** Indeed, Julia/' said Mrs Beck- 
ford, " I wish I had taken my own 
way, for, if we had gone when I first 
wanted, I would have got the crochet- 
pattern then, and my couvrette would 
have been finished now, instead of 
which, I am only three rows above 
the bird's head, and have the top of 
the tree and the fruit on it yet to do, 
besides the fringe," 

Mrs Beckford's conversation com- 
prised a very limited set of subjects, 
and was never listened to by her 
daughters; so Julia proceeded with 
her story, and Augusta listened, un- 
heeding their mother's interruption : 
" Well, Augusta, last Monday in 
bounced papa, in his disagTeeable 
way, screaming, ' Here, child; as your 
mother never has time to do anything, 
answer this note of Lady Emma 
Clare's, of course in the affirmative.' 
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I had only time to gasp out, * I 
thought the Clares were in Germany; 
when did they come back ? ' — ' Yes- 
terday,' said he, *and make haste/ 
Out he went, slamming the door as 
usual. You may fancy my astonish- 
ment, Augusta, when I found it was 
a formal invitation to dinner from 
Sir Henry and Lady Emma Clare 
for Friday, to meet the Wyndhams ! 
This was most unaccountable. The 
Clares not home twenty-four hours,- 
and issuing dinner invitations for the 
Wyndhams, people whom we had 
not even called on. Either the Lady 
Emma was bent on taking these peo- 
ple out of their proper sphere, or else 
she had lost much of her hauteur in 
her foreign tour." 

''I should think," said Augusta, 
" it was much more likely that it was 
intended to mortify us. Lady Emma 
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never can bear anj one who is supe- 
rior to herself in mind or accomplish- 
ments." 

" Well, well/' said Julia, " I dare- 
say you are right ; I have never been 
in London; but to go on. I had 
scarcely finished the note, when in 
fussed mamma, dressed for visiting, 
and told me papa had desired us to 
call at the Kectory that day, and 
that he was very much displeased it 
had not been done sooner. I was 
too much annoyed about the whole 
thing to care much for dressing my- 
self, so I tied on my brown straw 
bonnet " 

" What gown had you on ? " broke 
in Augusta. 

" My old pink calico," said Julia. 

" Quite good enough for ^Aem," 
said Augusta, in a most scornful 
manner. " What could people from 
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a manufacturing town know about 
dress." 

*'Know about dress!" said Mrs 
Beckford. " Mrs Wyndham wears the 
very nicest caps I ever saw, particu- 
larly that one with the lilac rosettes* 
I wish I had one like it; but I think 
yellow would suit me better, or per- 
haps lilac and yellow mixed. I won- 
der, would no other colour do as well? 
but then, a yellow cap could never 
be a lilac one, at least I am afraid 
they would not look at all like each 
other." 

" So, Augusta, as I was saying, we 
drove off, and papa catching a glimpse 
of my dress, * hoped they would not 
let me in.' Of course I expected 
the whole family would be at home ; 
but the servant said, Mrs Wynd- 
ham was out, but one of the young 
ladies was within. Instead of leav- 
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ing our cards, nothing would do 
mamma but marching into the draw- 
ing-room, where was a young lady, 
whom I at once settled must be 
a visiter — she was so much superior 
to what one would have expected 
a clergyman's daughter to be, com- 
ing from the kind of place that 
they did. She was as composed in 
her manner as if we met on equal 
terms. Certainly she spoke very 
well, and moved with grace, but her 
face spoiled alL I cannot bear those 
marked features and eyes that look 
through you. I thought, as we were 
there, we might as well ask all 
the questions we could, at least I 
mean / did ; for mamma was so 
fascinated, she was offering butter, 
eggs, cooks, coachmen, and all sorts 
of things, until they should have time 
to settle themselves; and what do 
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you think she (I mean Miss Wynd- 
ham) said ? That they had found in 
three months they were quite at home, 
particularly as a friend in the neigh- 
bourhood had kindly prepared the 
way for them, by having the house 
cleaned and servants in it before they 
came. Now, Augusta, would you be- 
lieve it ? All I could do, I could not 
find out who the friend was, I asked, 
was it a friend they had made since 
they came here? And she turned 
round with one of those cool smiles 
she had, that seem to say, ' I know 
what you are driving at,' and an- 
swered, * No; it was a very old friend 
indeed; they should not have liked to 
presume so far on the kindness of a 
new acquaintance.' I was so angry, 
I could have slapped her ; so, to pro- 
voke her, I pretended to admire some 
moss-roses that were in a Bohemian 
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flower-glass on her work-table, and 
on hearing, in answer to my question, 
that they were out of the Rectory 
garden, I jumped up in the greatest 
rapture, and begged to see the gar- 
den. What do you think ? Madam 
never stirred an inch, but said, 'I 
shall not ask you to visit the garden 
to-day. Miss Beckford ; it has been a 
. good deal neglected of late, and would 
not repay you for the trouble of go- 
ing,' This made me more mad than 
ever, but, swallowing my wrath, I 
said, in my lively way, ' Oh, then, I 
shall come to-morrow ! ^ Mamma ris- 
ing at this moment to come away. 
Miss Wyndham turned to me and 
said, ' We shall be happy to see you 
to-morrow. Miss Beckford, or any 
day you feel inclined to give us the 
favour of your company ; but it will 
be very many days, I am afraid, be- 
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fore we shall have the pleasure of 
asking you to view our garden." 

" Asking you to visit their gar- 
den," said Augusta ; " I never did 
hear of such impertinence. I think 
you honoured them too much by go- 
• ing into their house at all. I should 
have merely left a card at the door." 

" That was not the worst either," 
said Julia ; "for we were no sooner 
in the carriage, than mamma began 
rating me about my dress, and say- 
ing she was ashamed of me before 
Miss Wyndham ; and there we were : 
and only think of mamma's stupidity, 
she did not know how many servants 
they had, or had they any brothers, 
or anything about them, when she 
had such a good opportunity." 

" Ah ! yes,^' said Augusta, shaking 
out her handkerchief, so as to turn 
out the embroidered enormity in the 
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comer, tortured into the word " Au- 
gusta." ^^ Mamma is always so 
stupid ! One must feel a little na- 
tural curiositj as to the waj in 
which those who pretend to be of 
the better class carry on their me- 
fiage.^^ 

Julia was about to reply, when 
both young ladies were stsuiled by 
Colonel Wilmot turning round, and 
addressing himself to Augusta, say- 
ing, in the most sarcastic manner, 
" Well, Augusta, I never hoped to 
see you feel such interest and natural 
curiosity in your own menage^ as you 
grandly term your own and your 
sister's mode of life." 

Augusta, who was more acute in 
her understanding than Julia, co- 
loured, tittered, shook the sofa cu- 
shions, but not daring to use to her 
uncle any of those pleasant little re- 
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marks which poor Mrs Beckford re- 
ceived so liberally from her daugh- 
ters, opened the safety-valve of her 
temper upon her sister : but suddenly 
remembering Julia was the imparter 
of very interesting gossip, she con- 
tented herself with a look of lofty 
scorn at the apparently-unconscious 
Colonel Wilmot, and again composed 
her features and attention. 

" When we arrived at Clare 
Abbey," said Julia, "the Wynd- 
hams were not come, but entered 
immediately afterwards. I of course 
thought I owed it to myself to go 
well dressed, so I had put on my 
lemon-coloured glace, looped with 
lilac pansies, convolvulus and pink 
fuschia in my hair, and a bouquet of 
scarlet geraniums at my waist." 

" What ornaments ? " 

'' Oh ! my garnets." 
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" Or your mother's ? '' said the 
Colonel, 

"It is all the same, uncle," said 
Julia, testily. " I am sure it is high 
time mamma left off wearing orna- 
ments and such things. I hate argu- 
ments about nothing. As I said be- 
fore, the Wyndhams were just be- 
hind us. Of course, I expected to 
see professors of religion, who ought 
to take the lowest place, as their 
Bible tells them to do, sit down 
quietly, till some one chose to 
notice them, but, to my horror, 
they seemed perfectly at home, and 
that provoking old cat. General 
Duckett, who had most rudely 
usurped the whole of that delight- 
ful little exhibition-sofa, and had 
never moved when I came in, now 
shuffled down to the end, and signed 
to the one I had not seen before, to 
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come and sit down by him, which 
she did, with a calm Idnd of smile/' 

" Oh, the forward minx ! without 
an introduction." 

" You may well stare, Augusta, 
for my astonishment increased more 
and more when I saw and heard 
them chatting, as if it was the con- 
tinuation of some conversation, as 
indeed it turned out to have been ; 
but just then. Lady Emma crossed 
the room to where they sat, and be- 
gan to speak to the General, saying, 

* Henry, I want ydu ;' when the hor- 
rid old creature interrupted her, say- 
ing, *Now, Emma, let me alone ; I 
will either take Margaret to dinner, 
or I will not go at all.' — ' Yes, my 
very precipitous and accommodating 
brother,' said Lady Emma, laughing, 

* I believe you mentioned that ulti- 
matum of yours to me before. I 

T 
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merely came to ask you to take the 
foot of the table/ — ' Could you not 
have said so at once ? * said the Ge- 
neral ; ' I hate those winding ways of 
asking you to do the commonest 
things. If women would only speak 
to the point as you do, Margaret/ 
I did ilot hear distinctly what fol- 
lowed, for dinner was announced, 
and of course the only men in the 
room worth anything were chosen by 
the Clares to guard those precious 
Wyndhams ; and I — Augusta, you 
will scarcely believe it — I, Julia 
Beckford, had to march in to dinner, 
the last lady guest, with that horrid, 
vulgar, ignorant, stupid booby. En- 
sign Beresford ! " 

"I beg your pardon, Julia," said 
Colonel Wilmot, " for interrupting . 
your highly-interesting narrative, 
but I never heard of that young man 
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before. Pray, is he any relation of that 
delightful acquisition to our society. 
Lieutenant Beresford, whose family 
interest is so great, that he is to get 
his company next month without 
purchase, solely on account of the 
Commander-in-Chief's high opinion 
of his many virtues ? I mean that 
young oflBicer i/^ho dined here every 
day for a month : who was a combi-^ 
nation of the Iron Duke and Lord 
Chesterfield; Mr Layard, Dr Hincks, 
and Owen Jones ; Dickens and Mrs 
Norton; Lord Rosse and Hugh Mil- 
ler; with a knowledge of ladies' mat- 
ters far exceeding Mrs PuUen, Mrs 
Gaugain, or Mrs Warren, and with 
a poetical genius far beyond Long- 
fellow, Tennyson, or my pet, Miss 
Frances Brown. At least the de- 
scription of him is your own and 
Augusta's. My idea of him was, a 
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young man of education, with the ad- 
vantage of being a gentleman, and a 
suflBiciently pleasant manner to con- 
ceal he was not descended in a di- 
rect line from Solomon." 

" La ! uncle ! " ejaculated both 
the Miss Beckfords, with more en- 
ergy than good temper ; and Julia, 
who on this occasion jetained to her- 
self the right of spokeswoman and 
opponent, scornfully replied, " Beres- 
ford is not a very common name, and 
I only know one person bearing that 
name, but of course I felt aggrieved 
by being taken into dinner by a per- 
son who had so disgraced himself, 
as to propose to a governess. I 
really think young men so silly as 
not to be able to take care of them- 
selves, should have a nurse sent 
through the world with them, to keep 
them right." 
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" I think, my dear," said the 
Colonel, " Beresford, strange to say, 
seems to be of your opinion ; that 
is to say, you kindly gave him the 
idea ; but I suppose he thinks him- 
self too old to be under a nurse's 
charge, and so he has put himself 
into the hands of a governess. Eh, 
Julia ? However, the Montagues are 
as old a family as the Conquest, 
and the Beresfords only date from 
Henry the Eighth. In three or four 
yegxs, Sidney Montague will have 
a nice little chateau in Normandy, 
being next heir to the old Count 
Florimund de Sysieres ; in the mean- 
time, being an orphan, she did not 
choose to be a dependant on any- 
body, and preferred being a gover- 
ness to living on unpaid-for goods, 
but pending the death of the Count, 
and the instalment at Saint Mar- 
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guerite of Madame la Comtesse de 
Sysieres, I do not think they will 
starve ; for Beresford has £1000 per 
annum, and il§ as steady as any 
young man I know. And not- 
withstanding the low estimation in 
which you (no doubt justly) hold 
him, I am quite vulgar enough to 
expect to enjoy myself thoroughly 
at their marriage next week, when 
I shall have the great honour of 
acting for poor Sidney in the place 
of that noble veteran, her father, 
who died by my side ' when clouds 
hung dark o'er Chilli'an wallah. ' 
Poor Montague ! when we read 
the list of killed and wounded after 
some 'glorious victory,' how little 
we think of the endless ramifications 
of misery arising from each one of 
those deaths, and how few have 
any prospect for the future, as my 
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friend Sidney has. But I beg your 
pardon, young ladies ; this is a very 
vulgar commonplace kind of con- 
versation for refined minds like 
yours." 

" And so, brother," said Mrs Beck- 
ford, " you are going to the wedding ; 
you will have a nice opportunity for 
seeing the fashions. To be sure, it 
is a great drawback Miss Montague 
having been a governess, but per- 
haps the French people will never 
know. I know they must put their 
maiden name on their visiting-cards, 
but I suppose she need not put 
'governess.' Oh no! I am sure 
she need not, for the girls had a 
governess, a very superior person 
indeed, who always said ' Diable ! ' 
when she was not pleased with her 
dinner; and she had on her cards 
* Madame de Smythe^ nee Yonesse a 
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Paris,' which my brother says means 
her name was Jones, but I am sure 
he was wrong, for she crocheted 
beautifully, and she was such an af- 
fectionate creature, and offered with 
tears in her eyes to send me a ball 
of tapestry wool, and needles of the 
right size, when she was going away. 
And her sister, who must be a most 
talented creature, and was the in- 
ventor of the Chinese stitch in 
knitting, offered to mend my Indian 
shawl for me where it was torn, 
and being bedridden, it was very 
kind ; and Madame de Smythe took 
it to her, and I am afraid she was 
not able to get the crochet patterns 
or the tapestry wool, for she has not 
sent me back the shawl, poor thing, 
and I do not know her address, and 
it is very provoking, for I quite 
forget the Chinese stitch, and the 
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girls never know anything that is of 
any use." 

" Of course/' said Augusta, " these 
Wyndham girls do not pretend to be 
musical?" 

"Do have patience, Augusta, and 
you will hear. Dinner was at length 
at an end, and we went back to the 
drawing-room, but I do not know 
what went on there, for I had to 
settle my hair, and rub my cheeks a 
little, and hold my hands above my 
head to let them get white, and eat 
two voice lozenges, and put some of 
our own red lip-salve on my lips, 
for the dull dinner had made me 
so flat ; I positively looked dreadful. 
By the time this was done, and I 
came down to the drawing-room, the 
gentlemen^ were coming in, and I had 
a run for it to sit down and look dis- 
engaged. Lady Enmia was sailing 
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about the room, with those long 
point-lace lappets floating behind her, 
and passing me, she said, ^ I hope 
you were not indisposed. Miss Beck- 
ford; I began to fear we had left 
you in the dining-room/ — 'Thank 
goodness you did not,' grumbled that 
old bear, the General, tramping along 
like a troop of cavalry. * What was 
that you told me, Margaret, about 

Sarah * I never remember those 

nonsensical foreign names. *The next 
time I write to her, you may direct 
the letter yourself.' Miss Wyndham, 
laughing, said she had brought the 
letter with her, and would leave 
it with Lady Emma. Of course 
I did not understand what this 
meant, but by keeping my ears 
open, I found Miss Wyndham had 
had a letter from her godmother. 
Lady Willoughby, that morning. 
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and you know that Lady Willough- 
by is half-sister to Lady Emma, 
and full-sister to the GenOTal. Al- 
though I listened most attentively, 
I could not quite understand who 
the people were, for they spoke of 
Philip, Annette, Louisa, &c., who 
might have been beggars or duchesses, 
for anything I knew to the contrary ; 
and when they did speak of people 
with surnames, they were such out- 
of-the-way names, that I am sure 
they must have been some vulgar 
manufacturing cotton or woollen 
spinners in that horrid town they 
lived in — the Wyndhams, I mean — 
before they came here- They talked 
for an hour, I am sure, about these 
people, whose names were M*Clure, 
Parry, Kellet, Penny, Ross, and some 
one called Sir Edward Belcher— I 
daresay the mayor of the town. 
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I am sure of the names, for I wrote 
them down when I came home, 
in order to inquire some time when 
I had an opportunity, what kind of 
society they were in." 

Mrs Beckford, with a most asto- 
nished face, raising her head from 
her work, was about to volunteer 
some explanation ; but she had only 
got so far as, " My dear girls, what 

can you be thinking of "when 

Colonel Wilmot, with difficulty con- 
trolling his laughter, begged, or more 
properly speaking commanded, her 
"to be silent, as she was interrupting 
Julia." The Colonel knew, though 
the young ladies did not, that while 
Mrs Beckford sat with her husband 
and brother at the parlour fire every 
evening from dinner until the time 
the Miss Beckfords' page announced 
" that the young ladies were waiting 
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tea in the drawing-room," Mr Beck- 
ford most indefatigably read aloud to 
his wife everything that could possi- 
bly interest her in the current news- 
papers; and as the Colonel was 
always at hand to explain icebergs 
by means of wineglasses, fortifica- 
tions by walnut sticks and apple 
parings, the two hours spent by Mrs 
Beckford in the society of her affec- 
tionate husband and warm-hearted 
and highly-informed brother, were 
about the pleasantest of her twenty- 
four hours. And when this is con- 
sidered, it is possible that Mrs Beck- 
ford might have thrown some light on 
the list of obscure individuals which 
her daughter Julia had honoured by 
a place in her memory. 

The fair Augusta evidently was 
dissatisfied at this account of the 
Wyndhams, for many reasons. Iid 
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the first place, there was quite enough 
of young ladies in the neighbour- 
hood without them ; and, in the 
second place, if they did choose to 
come, they had no right to be either 
young,good-looking, or accomplished. 
For, although the Miss Beckf ords were 
quite too well aware of their own 
superiority in every respect to fear 
rivalry from any people so insigni- 
ficant as two girls must be, who are 
supposed by Augusta and her sister 
to have lived the early part of their 
lives in an atmosphere of smoke, pro- 
bably living over a chandler's shop, 
and going to take a cup of tea, now 
and then (in their morning dresses), 
with the family of some tobacconist 
or hosier, and spending the evening 
in a discussion on the late fall in 
sugar, or the probable rise in woollens, 
still, such people might prove trouble- 
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some ; and Augusta Beckford hated 
trouble. 

It is a fortunate circumstance that 
Burns was not indulged in his po- 
etical aspiration — " oh, wad some 
power the giftie gie us!" &c.; for 
the confusion which would have been 
caused thereby would probably be as 
great in many families as would have 
been had the Miss Beckfords seen 
that they themselves, and not their 
(as they thought) passive mother, 
were ignorant, silly, and self-opinion- 
ated. It is much to be feared that 
Mrs Beckford's life would have been 
far from a pleasant one, had they been 
favoured with this view of their own 
inferiority to their mother. As it 
was, they kindly permitted her to 
enjoy herself in her own way, and 
granting her at all times what is very 
vulgarly termed " a fool's pardon " — 
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begging pardon of the reader for in-^ 
troducing an expression so very low 
into a chapter describing the refined 
and elegant Miss Beckfords. Poor 
Mrs Beckford received her "fooFs 
pardon '' in very good part, and en- 
joyed very much the liberty caused 
by her inability to join in her daugh- • 
ters' intellectual pursuits. Her warm- 
hearted, well-meaning, burly husband 
lavished on her every comfort and 
luxury his large means could well 
afford ; and as the worthy Colonel 
was always on the spot to supply 
good advice when wants were found 
out, and nice taste in selecting arti- 
cles to supply those wants, Mrs Beck- 
ford had as little care as ever falls to 
the lot of woman. " The Colonel '* 
was the great oracle of both Mr and 
Mrs Beckford ; and often and often 
they expressed theirastonishment how 
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they ever got on without him while 
he was in Affghanistan; but Mr Beck- 
ford generally finished the sentence 
by saying, they had not got on at all 
— ^which was indeed very nearly true. 
Nothing seemed a diflBculty to the 
Colonel. Poor Mr Beckford would 
rush in, out of breath, in despair at 
some frightful obstacle to his plans, 
such ^^as the mason building the 
chimney upside down," or " no slates 
to be had at any price for 'the new 
cow-house, all the quarries having 
struck work, and the rain pouring in." 
Upon which the Colonel would march, 
in his military . style, to the dis- 
turbed district, to have shingles put 
American fashion on the distressed 
cow-house — wood being about the 
most plentiful thing they had at Beck- 
ford Hall— merely directing a glance 
towards the remarkable chimney, 
u 
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knowing that the sound of his ap- 
proaching footsteps would have been 
quite enough to cause the mason to 
cease his antipodean labours. All 
climates and seasons were alike to 
him. There was no day so hot or 
cold that he was not ready to ride 
ten or twelve miles to choose a chum 
or a plough for Mr Beckf ord ; and 
let his time be ever so limited, while 
at Plimton, he never omitted any of 
Mrs Beckford's odd little commis- 
sions ; and, by dint of unwearying 
patience while executing them, was 
never known to have made the slight- 
est mistake in shade or colour, al- 
though, poor man, he was often driven* 
to the verge of despair by such a list 
as the following, the last he had re- 
ceived from her: — " 5^ yards gazelle- 
coloured terry silk bonnet-riband ; 
12 yards white galloon ; 3 pieces 
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white cot Russ braid; ^-100 straw 
needles, No. 6 ; 200 betweens, mixed; 
1 sheet willow ; 6 yards cotton wad- 
ding; 1 ounce yellow filorelle (the 
pattern is in your purse); 2 spools 
ombr^ purse-silk ; 1 skein black 
Lady Betty ; 1 ounce black floss ; 1 
oz. white boss ; 8 yards white purl ; 
1 small tatting shuttle; 1 knitting 
gauge ; some Vanilla ; and choose a 
pole-screen. I would like it lined 
with scarlet, not cerise — the library- 
stool is to be cerise — gazelle looks 
bad at night. 6 dozen ponceau nar- 
row Stettin riband, penny width ; 36 
yards crimson carpet-binding (get it 
good). I think I will have a new 
respirator ; the brown one I have is 
a different shade from my bonnet ; a 
black one would do. And some cam- 
phor-soap. And tell Waite's young 
woman it was yellow amber, not oak 
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amber, I wanted, and to give you 
the right wool, and I will send the 
other back by the cart to-morrow. 
And don't forget the blanket-pins, 
and to go for my watch ; and I think 
you might choose a dinner-cap for 
me, and the hyacinths ; and buy me 
some nice ribands for my patch- 
work." Added to this, the poor 
Colonel had to get seakale-mats, and 
bass-mats, and balls of listing, and 
tacks, and nails, and gunpowder, and 
an oat-bruiser, which Mr Beckford 
was buying merely because he was 
harassed by reading, day after day, 
in the " Times," the peremptory in- 
terrogatory of Mary Wedlake, " Do 
you bruise your oats yet ? " besides 
several little matters of his own. 
So it redounds much to his credit 
that he never failed, amid difficul- 
ties that would have quailed the 
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heart of many a man, or woman 

either. 
* ♦ * * * 

" Ah, yes ! " said Augusta ; " the 
person you speak of is no doubt the 
relic of some royal progress through 
that smoky Babylon. I daresay he 
lives at ' Oil Mount,' or * Ironville,' 
or * Cotton Bank, 'or * Alpaca Grove/ 
I wonder such vile towns are per- 
mitted to exist, so low and vulgar. 
The only use I could ever see in such 
places is, to provide shops for the 
aristocracy and elite to purchase at." 

" In that case, my dear," said the 
Colonel, " by your own showing, you 
can never go there to purchase any- 
thing ; so I would (were I you) leave 
the aristocracy to be stifled in the 
smoke, if they wish it. You know, 
you would be equally ineligible as 
buyer or seller." 
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" You know, Augusta/' said Julia, 
" that there is one point you and I 
are agreed upon, and that is in hating 
and despising * scientific musicians.' 
It is dreadfully low and vulgar, only 
fit for music-masters and public sing- 
ers ; and do you know, I have a 
strong suspicion that these Wynd- 
ham girls are. I Ijave no proof posi- 
tive, but I have a very strong suspi- 
cion of it. For one thing, the one 
in blue trimmings read or played the 
^ Julia Quadrilles' as well as pos- 
sible. You know it was at a party 
at the Whittlefields', where a qua- 
drille was got up. Of course the 
Whittlefield girls did not attempt 
playing before me; and I determined 
I would not, and did not, to vex the 
Whittlefields; so you may be sure 
there was a fine fuss to get a musi- 
cian. But what do you think! up 
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got Miss Wyndham, sailed across 
the room, drawing off her gloves, 
saying, 'Pray, let me be your substi- 
tute. Miss Whittlefield ; ' and down 
she sat, and played quite too well. 
I assure you such good players are 
no acquisition : it throws one dread- 
fully into the shade. I did my best 
to quench her, by protesting I could 
dance to nothing but the ' Julia ' or 
'Augusta Quadrilles,' knowing she 
could not possibly know them. By 
this means I had hoped to get her 
from the piano, where, indeed, I 
never should have let her be at all ; 
but how could I have imagined that 
the girl whose music-stand was filled 
vnth Bacjh, and Mozart, and Beeth- 
oven, and Handel, and Hadyn, and 
Mendelssohn, would or could play 
for dancing; but play she did, and 
asked for the music of the 'Julia 
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Quadrilles/ and opened them up be- 
fore her. Her sister then came .over 
and said, 'What are you going to 
play, Margaret ? ' She never turned 
her head, but answered, ' I at first 
thought it was a study on consecu- 
tives. It is a set of quadrilles, de- 
dicated to Miss Julia Beckford, " by 
her unknown admiter S-m-l Sm-th."' 
I am afraid they were both laughing, 
for Miss Frances abruptly turned to 
look at a pole-screen, and the horrid 
Margaret coughed dreadfully. I am 
sure she is consumptive. However, 
she played them right through. To 
do her justice, the mistakes she did 
make sounded more like improve- 
ments, particularly the place where 
' Vilikens ' is introduced. I lost all 
temper with that senseless Sam Smith, 
for he hopped about on his horrid 
little toes, deafening one with his de- 
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light at the way Miss Wyndham was 
playing. * Pon m' honna, now, Miss 
Juiwa, it's diwine pwayin, she's an 
angwel in pwetticoats ; nowhin else. 
She's faw bwetta wan wittle Napow- 
lean ! ! ' &c. &c. This is what uncle 
would call a digression, so to return 
to the party at Lady Emma Clare's. 
At last Lady Emma thought proper 
to remember I could play the piano, 
and said, now that the gentlemen, 
have appeared, perhaps you Vill try 
the piano, Miss Beckford? Before 
rising for that purpose, I thought 
it would be but good-natured to say 
a word or two to Miss Wyndham 
(you know this was before the Whit- 
tlefields' party), for of course it would 
be rather a mortification to a girl 
like that, who, I suppose, thought she 
played well, to have one of us to 
play for the first time. So I said 
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very sweetly, as I drew off my gloves, 
' If youare fond of music, Miss Wynd- 
ham, you are come to the very place 
to have your passion gratified .to the 
very fullest extent ! We are so musi- 
cal, we perfectly live on it ! I sup- 
pose you do not play, for I observed 
there was no piano in your (Jrawing- 
room. But I am aware it is not un- 
common to meet people who, while 
they know nothing of the divine art, 
have a strong natural love of musics in 
the same way, a servant is very often 
the best judge of a portrait. I hope I 
shall find you a very merciful critic 
of my poor attempts at playing.' 
I then sat down at the piano, and 
commenced with 'Quidant's Mazeppa 
Galop.' It is such a useful thing, 
for no one on earth can tell whether 
you are playing right or wrong, and 
I am sure nobody could play every 
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note of it right. I then played 
Brinle'y Richard's * March of the 
Men of Harleeh/ then ' Talexy's 
Mazurka/ and then Osborne's *Pluie 
de Perles.' When I thought I had 
played enough, I rose up, determin- 
ing not to play another note, let them 
press ever so much, for I wanted to 
keep all the rest of my good things 
for the party on Monday, but the 
rude beasts merely thanked me, and 
I sat down on the sofa beside Miss 
Wyndham, and said, ' Oh, Miss 
Wyndham, I quite envy you your 
quiet seat! I am so fatigued! but 
it is the penalty one must pay.for 
accomplishments, one's friends are 
so exigeant — I quite envy you being 
spared all such things,' The stupid 
thing said, *I am afraid I scarcely 
understand the cause of your con- 
gratulations, Miss Beckford, but I am 
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glad you are come to share the sofa, 
for it is very comfortable/ I had 
scarcely sat down, delighted to get 
the coast clear, and meaning to sift 
all the information I could get out of 
her, when over marched Sir Henry, 
saying, * My dear Margaret, this is 
most unfortunate, we cannot find 
*• II Trovatore" anywhere. Imagine 
my horror when Miss Wyndham 
said, * I had no idea you were look- 
ing for it ; pray, tell Emma I do not 
want it at all, and I am sure she does 
not require it either.' At this mo- 
ment Lady Emma came back into 
the room; upon seeing which, up rose 
Miss Wyndham, and seating herself 
at the piano, she played the ac- 
companiments and sung the solos, 
and Sir Henry, and Lady Emma, 
and the other Miss Wyndham, sung 
the four-part passages of an opera of 
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Verdi's. I had never heard before of 
^IlTrovatore;' angry as I was, I could 
not help thinking it superb; but when 
they had finished, and Sir Henry 
asked me how I liked ifr, I said, 
Italian music was pleasing, but no- 
thing stood the test so well as the 
good old English glees and madri- 
gals, though I did not sing them my- 
self; whereupon Sir Hen^y got a 
fusty old book, and they sung, * Oh! 
happy, happy fair,' * How merrily 
we live,' .and several others. By this 
time I was well tired of their mono- 
poly of that good piano, and fell into 
raptures about Mendelssohn. But I 
stopped pretty quickly, when I heard 
that hq^d old General growling and 
worrying at Miss Wyndham for some 
of those andante things in E's and 
F's and G's of Mendelssohn. I am 
glad she did not play them, for I am 
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sure they must be dull things; besides, 
her way of refusing was rather nice, 
for she said, ' You shall have them 
all to-morrow, General, but Lady 
Emma has promised to ask Miss 
Beckford to sing for us now.' The 
nasty old chuffy walked off mutter- 
ing something, which Sir Henry said 
was a hymn the General had learned 
among the wild Irish; it was very 
short, and sounded very like 'hominy 
and fowl ;' I daresay those poor half- 
starved creatures have all their ideas 
running on food ; I daresay it means 
' beans and bacon/ for hominy is 
not so very unlike beans. I am sure 
the Wyndhams were surprised when 
they heard me sing, for I concen- 
trated all my strength on ' Robert 
toi que j'aime.' And when I came 
to what papa calls the ' screech,' 
Miss Wyndham jumped on her seat. 
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I only sung one song, for the car- 
riage was waiting, and papa fussing * 
away as usual, and as we were driv- 
ing home, he chattered the whole 
way about the time he, and mamma, 
and Uncle Wilmot used to sing glees. 
Delightful music it must have been! 
and only fancy — what a fool papa 
is, to be sure ! As Captain Phipps 
was handing me into the carriage, 
there was he (papa, I mean) bellowing 
to Sir Henry, ' That glorious music 
has carried my thoughts back thirty 
years ; we used to have such music 
when I was first married, till my 
poor wife lost her voice from a cold/ 
Thirty years indeed ! I think papa 
might have more sense than to tell 
such things ; a nice age he makes us 
out indeed. And the whole way home 
he was humming, ' More tuneable, 
more tuneable I ' on and oh. I was 
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sick of the whole party. I dared not 
say one word, for uncle chose, to come 
inside the carriage that evening; to be 
sure it was raining, but what harm 
would a drop of rain do a soldier ?" 

" None ! " said Augusta, impatiently ; 
" but I must say, Julia, you have not 
managed well. Surely you could have 
invented some plan of keeping these 
girls in their proper place. I wonder 
very much, when you saw how they 
were likely to turn out, you did not 
begin as you should have done." 

"Very well," said Julia, "you 
will have an opportunity very soon 
of trying what you can do, for papa 
insists on a dinner party here for 
them. We^will see you and them 
doing battle against each other." 

" I don't care though I never 
saw them," said Augusta; "I am 
sure that they are very disagreeable 
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people ; but doubtless they may 
give us a great deal of trouble, and 
they should have been put down at 
first by a coup de main. I must say, 
Julia, though you have so little natu- 
ral ability, you should have managed 
it in some way." 

Julia's angry retort to this speech 
caused an abrupt tennination to come 
to this clear and impartial account of 
the poor Miss Wyndhams, and the 
two amiable Miss Beckfords sank 
into an angry silence. Mrs Beck- 
ford, not expecting to be talked to by 
her daughters, continued to crochet, 
and count and mutter her **four 
long, two chain — ^four long, nine 
chain, repeat," until the bell rang 
for pray6rs, and the Colonel and Mr 
Beckford re-entered the room. 



" Where gripinge grefes the hart would wonnde^ 

And dolefuUe dumps the mynde oj^ressi^ 

There musicke with her silyer sound 

With spede is wont to send redresse; 

Of troubled mynds, in every sore, 

Swete musicke hath a salve in store, 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

heavenly gift, that rules the mynd. 
Even as the stem dothe rule the shippe ! 
O musicke, whom the Gods assinde 
To comfort manne, whom cares would nippe ! 
Since thow both man aad beste doest move^ 
What beste ys he, wyll the disprove." 

Peecy's " Reuques." 

*0h joyously, triumphantly, sweet sounds, ye swell and 

float, 
A breath of hope, of youth, of spring, is pour'd on 

every note, 
And yet my full o'er-burden'd heart grows troubled by 

your power: 
Ye seem to press the long-past years into one little hour." 

Anon. 

" I feel sometimes as I did when I first heard a full 
orchestra play some of Mozart's divine harmonies. I 
forgot I was alive, I lost all thoughts of myself entirely, 
and I was perfectly happy." — Deed. 



CHAPTER X. 

Which may be termed "a Solo^^ or "a 
DuetJ"^ which the Reader pleases. 

'' A FTER all, Margaret, I think 
jljL we are better at home this 
lovely evening, with liberty to come 
in and go out as we please, than 
sitting in Mrs Tromra's hot dining- 
room, undergoing the formalities of 
a dinner party. Yes, there is great 
consolation to be had occasionally in 
being left out of an invitation, when 
one has time to reflect." 

" Consolation ! I never required 
any, I assure you; I was more elated 
than resigned from the first when I 
heard of it; I mean to enjoy myself 
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most thoroughly under my depriva- 
tion. 

" I hope, if you have anything very 
enjoyable in prospect, you will include 
me, for I should be relieved on the 
principle Sir Walter Scott did the 
beggarman,who said, * If your honour 
knew how lazy I am.' " 

" Your honour must throw off 
your laziness then, for my inten- 
tions embrace exertion corporeally 
and mentally. My idea is this : it 
is such an age since I touched the 
keys of an organ, and I have *a 
feeling of sadness and longing, that 
my soul cannot resist.' We can 
make a long evening, by having tea 
as late as we please, and if you will 
come down with me to the village, 
we will try and induce the old 
schoolmaster to renew the offer he 
made mo the other day of the keys 
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of the church and organ. I was too 
hurried to accept of his offer then, 
but I am sure he will not refuse 
them, and as that curly-headed grand- 
child, to whom Lucy, in a sudden 
fit of generosity, gave one of her 
chickens, offered to blow, nothing is 
wanting but your will." 

*' Which is wanting no longer. I 
am overjoyed ! Oh, we will have 
all the dear old tunes again! The 
mere suggestion has 'soothed that 
restless feeling.' " 

Frances tied on her bonnet with 
unwonted celerity, and the sisters 
sallied forth. On, under the shade of 
pleasant hedgerows ; on, across the 
fields, to save a portion of dusty road ; 
and on to the house of the old man 
who acted both as clerk, organist, 
and schoolmaster — a quiet, simple 
old soul, who passed through his 
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several duties with the most uniform 
diligence : each day's work was done 
as the previous one had been, which, 
in like manner, resembled its prede- 
cessor, as one year had resembled 
the other through his long life. 
" Changes," he said, " were never of 
his seeking ; they came because he 
could not help them." ^ He never 
swerved from '' Old Hundredth," 
" Martyrdom," " Devizes," and other 
tunes he had carefully learned in his 
youth, and stoutly refused innova- 
tions of any modern ones, no matter 
how celebre. And liking Margaret 
because she had once accidentally 
praised one of his favourites, he was 
determined that anything he could 
do for her should be done, even to 
lending the beloved keys to her, a 
stranger. 

When Margaret and Frances en- 
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tered the church, the brilliant rays 
of a July sunset were streaming 
through the stained-glass windows, 
throwing a long, dusty line across 
the old aisles, contrasting strangely 
with the dim walls and the rusty 
armour, that seemed to look down 
so grim and silent on the old oaken 
pews, as if their grave demeanour 
was more suitable society than such 
passing radiance. They at least would 
still remain, though the worshippers 
in them would pass out, Sunday after 
Sunday, through the churchyard into 
the bustling world, till at last the in- 
dividuals filled up the moving type 
of man's ceaseless passage, by pass- 
ing, at the close of life, once again 
the churchyard gates, not to go on in 
his daily course as before, but fading 
into the silent land from whence we 
can return no more. Some flies were 
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buzzing from monument to pew, and 
from pew to monument, they all life 
and action, and all else death and re- 
pose ; they were the only signs of 
life around until the sisters entered, 
and, struck with awe at the quaint 
beauty of the scene, they stood look- 
ing in silence at the lights and sha- 
dows around them. 

'' Living dust and dead dust," said 
Margaret, solemnly. 

" See how plainly the sun throws 
out the names on the flagstones, 
though they are so worn — those that 
are near the chancel." 

" How odd people must have felt 
long ago, when they buried inside of 
churches, to sit, week after week, 
staring at the very stone, all through 
the service, that must one day be 
raised to cover themselves." 

" I think the feeling would wear off 
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with custom. We see them through 
the window, that is the only diflPe- 
rence. I always feel as if those in- 
side were volumes of a book, and that 
the other numbers were to be found 
outside." 

" A book that will go on increas- 
ing through many an age still, when 
you and I are written in one like 
this.'' 

*^ Margaret, before you begin play- 
ing, pray come to the railing in 
front, and lean over, and look at Lady 
Charlotte Herbert's monument ; you 
never saw anything more beautiful. 
You cannot see the effect well there ; 
but indeed it is worth coming down 
for. No, it will not do again ; the 
sun is making the effect, and it will 
have moved before you are done play- 
ing. 

The monument was of white mar- 
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ble. A woman's figure knelt, with 
hands clasped, and face upturned to- 
wards a cloud, from whence an angel 
face was looking down. A loose 
robe shrouded the figure, the long 
hair streaming over the shoulders, 
and the lips partially unclosed, as if 
in prayer. The face bore a happy, 
peaceful expression ; and the question 
would naturally rise to the mind of 
the looker-on, was it the life-expres- 
sion of the subject ? or had the ge- 
nius of the artist brought it there 
to complete the conception ? Under- 
neath was written — 

SACRED 

to the memory of 

LADY CHARLOTTE HERBERT, 

the beloved Wife of Holsworth Herbert, Esq., 

of Colton Manor, Herefordshire, and Landeris Hsjl, 

in this Parish, 

and Daughter of William, Fourth Earl Granby, 

of Granby, Nottinghamshire. 

She departed this life, July 8, a.d. 18 — , 

aged Thirty -seven years. 

" Watch and pray; for ye know neither the day nor 

the hour wherein the Son of Man cometh." 
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How glorious it looked to-night, that 
fair and lovely work of art — ^really 
glorious! For the setting sun had 
thrown a golden tint over it, bor- 
rowed from the stained window 
through which its beams fell, till it 
seemed to be " a halo round the dear 
one's head ; " and beautiful always, it 
was ten thousand times more bo in 
this new soft light. Margaret stood 
some seconds in silent admiration, 
every passion for the beautiful in na- 
ture and art roused within her at the 
spectacle. At last she spoke. 

" I have no words, dear Fran- 
ces ! It is like a spell. How very, 
very beautiful ! It almost moves one 
to tears. I wonder if it is a good 
likeness ? Old Stephens says it is ; 
but it might be fancy with him, 
he is so enthusiastic about all that 
family." 
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" What did he say of Lady Char- 
lotte?" 

" A great deal. Her beauty of 
character seems to have equalled her 
personal beauty. Poor old soul ! how 
he worships her memory! How 
much she was beloved ! I have often 
wondered, since I came to hear of 
her, that not one act she ever did for 
the good of others seems to have died 
with her ; they are all living still, all 
round the parish. Five years has 
scarcely removed one trace of her 
footprints." 

" Probably because she did all in 
singleness of heart, not for the fame 
of things." 

'' Very likely. She was found 
dead on her knees one morning at 
prayer, as the artist represents ; and 
that, I suppose, is why that text was 
chosen." 
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" Whose taste, I wonder, was the 
whole thing ? " 

" One of her sons, who was much 
attached to her. -Mrs Holmdon told 
me he brought over an artist from 
Italy for the purpose." 

*' Well he might have loved hei- 
then, when she was so worthy. July 
the eighth ! Why, Margaret, this is 
the very day, the very anniversary of 
her death. Ah, the sun does well to 
light up her image to-night ! " 

" True enough ! it is a strange co- 
incidence that we should be here, and 
be talking of her. I shall never read 
the words again without thinking of 
the appearance it now has." 

" Margaret, if I had a piece of 
paper, 1 think I could sketch it ; it 
would be a little memento for us to 
put into the portfolio at home. Do 
not begin to play until I go and ask 
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Stephens for a sheet ; or, in self-de- 
fence, I shall have to use the fly-leaf 
of some one's prayer-book, and the 
owner might object/' 

And now Frances has returned, 
and seated herself in the corner of an 
old pew, with massive carving on it, 
in what she considers a good position 
for her work ; and Margaret has re- 
gained her seat in the organ-gallery 
— not yet begun, however ; there are 
still some more last words. 

" Frances, choose something for 
me to play. You would like it to be 
in unison with your own occupation. 
Think quickly. Now, who can say 
I am less fanciful than I used to be? " 

" Not I for one ; and I am en- 
chanted to see those long weary years 
have not changed you in the least. 
Let me consider. Good Margaret, 
if you remember any snatches from 
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Mozart's " Requiein," pour them 
forth ; any or every pet portion that 
occurs to you ; give the sounds birth. 
Listening to its volumes, one can 
never wonder at the old master who 
threw his whole soul into that last 
melody, and passed from earth to 
heaven with such divine music ring- 
ing in his ears." 

She is sounding the first note. 
How it swells ! Now others — more 
and more — on and on, rushing from 
arch to arch, touching the roof, filling 
every comer with sounds such as that 
old creaking instrument had not, 
within the memory of living man, 
given forth before — ^re-pealing, rever- 
berating, filling the very air with 
music, till it touches the sketcher in 
the pew, stirring her inmost soul 
with dear, old memories, renewing 
past scenes of joys and sorrows, all 
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equally dear through the retrospec- 
tive vista the well-known notes open 
to her ; and more than a few tears 
are silently falling on the faded pic- 
tures retouched by that master hand. 
That lovely sunset can scarcely 
brighten the shadows ihe sounds have 
thrown across that usually radiant 
face. She is sketching the cloud from 
the marble before her now ; she has 
looked beyond it perhaps, for sun- 
shine is reflected from her own face 
now ; pleasant happy dreams are suc- 
ceeding that passing emotion, and all 
the enjoyment the music can afford 
is keenly felt. It is rolling on still ; 
the empty pews are making echoes 
of the slow and mournful parts, till 
a fanciful imagination could almost 
believe that it had raised from the 
adjoining churchyard the spirits of 
musicians long since passed away to 
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perfonn their parts in the solemn 
strain. 

'* The sun is down, Frances ; you 
cannot draw any more to-night; it 
is growing late. Before we go, come 
up and sing the * Evening Hymn ' 
with me, as we used when children, 
long ago." 

^^ I will be up in a moment." 

Listen to the two clear sweet 
voices, rising in those simple words 
of praise, slowly, solemnly, sweetly. 
They are at the last verse. Listen 
how the notes, die away. They have 
finished. They are coming down to- 
gether. 

" I like the quaintness of the words 
of that hymn ; it seems always as if 
it did me good even to repeat them. 
One should at least be at peace with 
the world, to sing them right." 

" Yes ; and when I am joining in 
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the singing, the thought always comes 
across my mind, how many hundreds 
of people, men, and women, and little 
children, have joined in them too, 
during the one hundred years since 
good Bishop Kenn penned them. 
That was before this church was 
built." 

" They are living lines^ though he 
is dead." 

" A rare thing, such a trifling deed 
to survive the doer so many years. 
But they will never die, I am sure." 

" An echo through the corridors 
of time, and a grand one, too, in its 
way. But how late it is ; we must 
walk quickly." 



"Time passed on. Years, months, weary weeks, 
days, and hours, are come and gone. Again we see the 
two elder sisters together once more on the road of life. 
. . . They have grown older, and have a more 
thoughtful expression than they at first wore. . . . 
Old Time, deal gently with them. Travellers on the 
same road, bid them * God speed !' Earth ! bid thy 
children deal kindly—bid them bear gently those two 
light burdens, and so will God prosper thee, and keep 
thee in remembrance." 

Lights and Shadows from Dreamland. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Another Duet, which has a narrow 
escape from becoming a Trio. 

SUNSET— 'twenty-four hours after 
the last we have seen. 
Edward Celbridge had asked his 
cousins to sketch him as many views 
of the Rectory as would bring vividly 
before him the home where she he 
so dearly loved dwelt. Perhaps it 
was as much intended to give her 
employment to wile away the long 
days of absence, as to bring him every 
week or two something fresh from 
the hand he hoped one day to call 
his own. It had been a pleajsant task 
through May and June to wander 
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out through those green lanes, with 
the bright primroses and violets, with 
the fragrant May-blossom scenting 
the air, and delighting the gaze all 
around. It was pleasant now, in 
July, to sit, with book and pencil on 
their knees, chatting over all kinds 
of girlish themes, as the fair land- 
scape seemed to grow beneath their 
fingers. Thus, they had drawn their 
house, their church, and some objects 
in their immediate neighbourhood — 
the three important subjects in the 
life of a clergyman's family. Round 
these their daily life revolves : and 
what are years but made up of days 
like these ? 

This evening, Margaret and Fran- 
ces Wyndham had determined on 
trying a new view. The old woods 
that lined the opposite bank, and 
seemed to carpet the plain beyond, 
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had hitherto been but a point of sight; 
but they had decided this evening on 
crossing the river, and seeing what 
eflFect their own domain had when 
viewed from their neighbour's. Over 
the river, jumping from stone to stone, 
with the water bubbling and spark- 
ling through them, up the other bank, 
firm elastic steps bring them to the 
top, and they stand to look back 
at their home. The setting sun has 
burnished every window like beaten 
gold— every old casement is touched 
with the enchanter's rod. The view 
is pretty ; but a little farther still, 
and the sundial in the front of the 
house is visible. Ah, yes ! that is 
just the spot. So they sit down. 

" Margaret, I wish we had brought 
a book ; I could then draw, as I did 
last night, to music — the rhyme of 
the poet, and the music of thy voice. 
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Last night was so pleasant. Yoft 
cannot know the feeling of luxury it 
was to sit there, forgetting, and by 
the world forgot — drawing to such 
sounds made melody in the soul. Do 
not laugh." 

" My high-flown sister ! " 

" Not at all. It was just one of 
those hours that Goethe says people 
live but 6nce in a lifetime." 

" I should be sorry to think that. 
Do not take such a penseroso view of 
our expedition. Do you want to 
prove that that was one of the step- 
ping-stones of our lives ? " 

" No ; why should it ? I do not 
mean that : but it was so delicious 
— we shut in, and the world shut 
out. No other sounds, in that still 
time «" 

" You cannot say, ' of breeze and 
leaf are borne.' " 
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" No ; I will borrow another line 
from the next verse : ' it breathed 
like Sabbath hours.' " 

" That is a new poetical license." 

" With Mrs Hemans' permission. 
An idea of Jean Paul Richter's came 
into my head last night, while you 
were playing — what he considers 
the most desirable form of prayer : 
that the minister should merely say, 
* Let us pray ! ' and that some beau- 
tiful, soul-touching music should 
play, during which all should pray 
in silence, according to the wants 
and inspirations of their own 
souls." 

" Yes, if the congregation were all 
made up of Jean Pauls, that is just 
like what he would say, but it would 
not do for the mass at all. Our own 
liturgy is far beyond that : one good 
earnest ' We beseech thee to hear us, 
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good Lord/ is worth all the music of 
a Jean Paul." 

" Of course, do not think I want 
to establish the theory. I like Jean 
Paul, but I know that would only 
be of the senses, not the heart, and 
people who have no taste for music 
would be sadly thrown out. What 
would they do ? " 

" I do not know ; seven-eighths of 
the world that would be, for many 
who would like a little music, could 
not comprehend that sort of thing. 
Frances, your head is full of the 
German writers, and they are not 
wholesome reading for you at all. 
I wish you would give them up, they 
might do you a great deal of harm. 
I wonder greatly Edward did not 
know better than to let you." 

" I do not read them now. You 
said all that before, and I gave them 
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up. At the same time I saw the 
wrong in them as I went on, and 
was on my guard." 

" You think that, but many a wise 
man thought so too, and found him- 
self full of mistaken notions before 
long. Carlyle may be well enough 
in some ways, but I do not see that 
' Sartor Resartus' is a fit book for 
you. I do not blame poor Jean 
Paul so much: that fearful dream 
of his shows a rather disordered 
imagination ; it is fearful, but one of 
the best things he ever wrote. I say 
you have no business with Goethe, 
or Emerson, or CEhlenschlseger. If 
you understand them, so much the 
worse for you." 

" You need not be afraid ; I have 
given them up long ago, and I am 
resolved against them. It is rather 
good they are so mystic, it keeps 
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them out of the hands of ignorant 
people. There now is Mrs Simpson, 
who assumes to be blue ; do you think 
they wouldreach her understanding? " 

Margaret shook her head in reply. 
Frances resumed. 

" To tell the truth, one is drawn 
on to read them ; when they find it 
stirs up currents in the intellect that 
other books do not, it requires one's 
reasoning powers to be all alive, 
and the fact of having mastered 
some obscure passage rouses your 
vanity to go on to another. That is 
women's way of studying. Men's in- 
tellects are differently proportioned." 

" If you foil in comprehending, 
what then ? " 

" As Keats says, ' failure gives 
one an opportunity of trying the re- 
sources of their spirit :' try again, or 
take another passage." 
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"Keats talks well, but scarcely 
reduces his words to practice ; thej 
come badly from a man who died of 
a critique in the 'Quarterly Review.' 
But indeed, Frances, I think people 
t^^lk very fluently of the resources of 
others, without thinking what those 
resources might be. I will never 
forget the callousness of Mrs Tren- 
ton, when that unfortunate clerk to 
her husband (Thompson) died; when 
we talked to her about the children 
that were literally starving, she threw 
herself back on the sofa, and said, 
' Ah, yes, poor woman, she must 
now depend on her own resources.' 
I never hear the word, without its 
bringing back that cold face and 
unfeeling words. Had it not been 
for papa, where would they have 
been to-day? In the poor-house, 
probably. Resources ! People talk 
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as if every one was bom into the 
world with a resource bank-book, 
and had nothing to do but sign their 
names to a cheque, and receive a 
sufficient portion to last till they 
chose to draw again/' 

" Fortunately, Mrs Trenton is not 
the rest of the world. There is many 
a good soul in it, as you and I have 
experienced." 

" I grant it. I only allude to the 
priests and Levites that go by on the 
other side. As to the good, generous 
feeling Samaritans, if you and I can 
do nothing to mark their goodness, or 
thank them for what we ourselves 
have reaped from them, there is 
where neither moth nor dust doth 
corrupt, thank God." 

" * Like the celestial laxlder seen 
By Jacob in his dream,' 

the thanks ascend for them, and de- 
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scend upon them. So be it, sister 
mine : the most thankful heart could 
do nothing better for them." 

Silence fell with the evening sha- 
dows on the sisters, sitting still under 
the trees, musing on recollections the 
last words recalled, and listening to 
the light breeze playing in the tree- 
tops — Margaret watching a few clouds 
that floated over them ; Frances still 
drawing. Margaret spoke first. 

''How old these trees all are/* 

" Yes, that elm towards the 
right is crazy from age. Listen to 
the wind ! what a peculiar sound it 
has passing through its branches, 
as if the poor old thing objected 
. strongly to being taken such a liberty 
with." 

"Not that elm alone; all those 
here have that sound, and I observed 
the same in those two near our own 
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bedroom mndow, and in the row 
at the foot of the garden. I observed 
it when I sat there yesterday." 

" Is it Sir Walter Scott that speaks 
of every tree giving forth a different 
sound, as the breeze touches the 
branches ? making out the woods to 
be one great wareroom of j^olian 
harps." 

" I like that exceedingly, and if 
you go on drawing, I shall go to a 
little distance, and then report to you 
my opinion of the case." 

" Try those oaks behind us ; but 
I am afraid it would take a most re- 
fined ear." 

Margaret walked away, but soon 
returned. 

" Frances, finish soon, and come 
and hear for yourself ; the oaks' 
concert is charming, and the willows' 
as well. The oak gives a fine sturdy 
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royal rustle, as if he considered it very 
derogatory to his dignity to be obliged 
to sing in company with his subjects, 
particularly the willow, which has an 
extremely pert and presuming voice, 
giving little dry sentences in a hissing 
tone at intervals. The pine has quite 
a diflferent manner: it murmurs slowly 
and sorrowfully from morning until 
night, with a regretful sigh. It is 
altogether lovely. Come, Frances, 
Longfellow must have known some- 
thing of that. In some of the closing 
sentences of ' Hyperion,' he speaks of 
the ' wind sighing through a forest of 
pines — no more, no more.' Have you 
tried the sycamore? it is a close- 
leaved tree." 

'* No: but I shall." 

" The sycamore is a very busy 
tree ; there is a busy swell in the 
sound when you stand under it, like 
z 
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the noise from a large town when at 
some little distance from it. Will 
you come and listen ? " 

"Mj dear Margaret, I am at a 
scyamore myself at present; I cannot 
leave this for some minutes longer : 
ten more, and I shall be at your 
service." 

" I am all patience, and to show 
you that I am, I will sit down. 
Your gable stands out very well ; a 
little more shadow on that walk would 
be an improvement." 

" I wonder where that path leads 
to." 

" There is a mound grown over 
with trees a little behind us ; I am 
sure it leads there — a sort of place 
where children would play." 

" I wonder what children have 
played in these woods ; I could 
imagine very happy hours for them. 
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Thej must be all men and women 
now, for I hear the family left this 
many years ago — I suppose about 
the date of the monument in the 
church." 

"You and I have lived a good 
deal of life in that time," said Mar- 
garet. " I find myself so changed in 
many ways, I wonder if the children 
who played in these woods then, are 
as much changed as you and I *are, 
Frances." 

A step behind on the grass caused 
both sisters to turn their heads simul- 
taneously. A gentleman, a stranger to 
both, was passing by. He looked with 
an air of curiosity at the girls, as if 
young ladies were rather an unusual 
sight in that place. Their first im- 
pulse was to rise, but, on their essaying 
to do so, the gentleman politely raised 
his hat saying, as he did so, 
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"Pray, do not stir, do not let me dis- 
turb you. Oh ! I beg of you do not ; 
continue your occupation ; pray do." 

And he passed on, and in a moment 
was out of sight. 

They stood for a moment looking 
at each other, and at last Frances 
broke forth : 

'* Such mighty condescension of 
our strange friend, allowing us to sit 
here a little longer. I wish I had had 
presence of mind, or rather as much 
assurance as he had, and I would 
have bid him welcome to his walk. 
It is really as good a joke as I ever 
knew." 

" Who can he be? Perhaps, though, 
he is some agent or person who has 
a right to exclude us." 

" That is scarcely possible ; I think 
Mr Robert Norris is the sole agent 
and manager for the family." 
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" Frances, toould he be by any 
possibility the owner ? f ' 

" Margaret ! " 

One word was enough ; the sugges- 
tion evidently struck home ; for off 
went both girls at the most rapid 
possible pace, never ceasing until 
they reached the precincts of their 
own home, jumping over the stones, 
dashing up the bank, and stopping at 
last in the garden to take breath and 
look at each other, and walk at last 
slowly and steadily iuto the house. 

Tea is ready within-doors. Mar- 
garet, havingrecovered her lost breath, 
presides. 

By a kind of tacit understanding 
between herself and Frances, no allu- 
sions are made to the evening's ad- 
venture. It is extremely foolish of 
people who may occasionally en- 
counter some unlucky contretemps^ 
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circulating the narrative to the far- 
thest limits of the circle thej may 
have admittance into, boring every 
person of their acquaintance with a 
full and true account, with additions, 
(for no tale loses in the raconte) and 
comments thereon, as if that improved 
matters. It always reminds me of 
the vulgar old story of a practical 
witticism for the first of April, 
" Send the fool farther." Society 
is full of young ladies (one meets 
them every day), who are brimful of 
innumerable anecdotes of awkward 
circumstances they have been placed 
in ; oh ! so often. " How once or 
twice in church the eyes of a young 
man sitting opposite met theirs, and 
it was so absurd, they could not help 
both smiling;" and a young lady, 
running along a passage in an old 
country-house, dashed right up 
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against a gentleman, and how at 
once on her entering the drawing- ^ 
room he asked her to dance. Pshaw ! 
1 am sick of that sort of thing ; but 
thank goodness these girls had more 
sense, or you may be sure they would 
never have been promoted by me 
to the important and lofty post of 
heroines. 

. " Ladies," said Dr Wyndham, " I 
made a new acquaintance to-day ; 
would you Hke to hear of him? '' 

" Certainly, papa." 

'' This. morning I was standing at 
the post-oflSice, waiting for my letters, 
when a gentleman came up, whom I 
did not recollect having ever met 
before. We stood a few seconds in 
silence, until at length, having guessed 
(as I suppose by my dress) my cog- 
nomen, he raised his hat, saying, ' Dr 
Wyndham, I presume.' 1 bowed, 
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whereupon he introduced himself as 
Mr Herbert, our * neighbour,' as he 
obligingly styled himself. He is, you 
know, the proprietor of this place. 
He apologised for not having balled 
on me before, saying he was just re- 
turned from the Continent, and had 
been confined to the house by illness ; 
that he hoped to do himself that plea- 
sure to-morrow; and that I would 
introduce him to the ladies of my 
family. I do not know," continued 
Dr Wyndham, " indeed I would be 
afraid to say, how long it is since I 
have met with so pleasing a person ; 
he is so agreeable, seems so well- 
informed, and was so extremely kind 
in his way of promising that any 
reforms I should wish in the parish 
should be, as far as he was concerned, 
carried out promptly. He offered 
me the reading of a great many 
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periodicals, which he takes; which 
indeed will be a great comfort, for it 
is quite too expensive an affair for me • 
to take all the newspapers I wish, 
and so I am obliged to put up with 
a very condensed statement of what 
perhaps I have most at heart. But 
I will not praise him, but leave him 
for you to pass judgment on your- 
selves to-morrow. It does not do to 
say too much beforehand, especially 
when I see my second daughter's face 
giving utterance, as plainly as words 
could do, to her favourite Koran 
maxim, ' Blessed are they that expect 
not, for they shall not be disap- 
pointed.' " 

Frances forced a laugh, but the 
chagrin on her face proceeded from 
the idea of how uncomfortable it 
would be for herself and Margaret 
to meet Mr Herbert, and perhaps, too, 
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some apology would be necessary, for 
trespassing in such an unwarrantable 
manner on his grounds; for it had 
since occurred to her that Mrs Holm- 
don had spoken of the permission 
granted to her as something quite 
unusual. But it was of no use say- 
ing anything to her father or mother 
about it ; she knew, by experience, 
his first act would be to blurt out an 
apology for them to Mr Herbert; 
and a woman's intuition showed her 
the amende should come from the 
ladies, who were in fault. So, on 
the principle of " least said is soonest 
mended,'' she said the least thing at 
all — namely, nothing; and finished 
up her soliloquy by handing her tea- 
cup to Margaret, saying, in rather an 
emphatic tone — 

" I will trouble you for a little 
more." 
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" Certainly," said Margaret, in 
much the same way; and as the cause 
of this little annoyance was narrated 
in this chapter, we shall leave the 
eflfect to be told in a future one. 



" When sorrow all our heart would ask, 
We need not shun our daily task, 

And hide ourselves for calm. 
The herbs we seek to heal our wo. 
Familiar by our pathway grow; 
Our common air is balm." 

Christian Yeab. 

" For more than these, my soul, thy God hath lent 
thee life. 

To aim at thine own happiness is an end idolatrous 
and evil: 

In earth, yea in heaven, if thou seek it for itself, 
seeking thou shalt not find. 

Happiness is a roadside flower, growing on the high- 
way of all usefulness: 

Plucked, it shall wither in thy hand; passed by, it is 
fragrance to thy spirit. 

Love not thine own soi:d, regard not thine own 
weal. 

Trample the th^Tne beneath thy feet, be useful and 
be happy.'' — Tupper's Proverbial Philosophy. 



CHAPTER XIL 

An Old Scene with a New Face. 

TWO days previously, Mr Vernon 
Herbert had returned from his 
travels. , Weary at heart of life, and 
his own part in it, feeble in body, 
and morbid in mind, he had come 
back. Thoughts of pleasant days of 
childhood spent in his old home, 
had come back upQn his mind, and 
the man longed for the buoyant 
healthful spirit of the boy of past 
years. What had he to interest 
him ? what use was he in the world? 
who cared if he lived or died ? None, 
had been his answer to himself for 
five years^ or imtil he entered the 
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fifth. But then a change had come 
over him; once a circmnstance had 
aroused him, progress had been gra- 
dually going on, and home he was 
now come with an undefined reso- 
lution of doing something, or being 
something more than he yet had been. 
One mistake in life he had made, and 
the consequences were still haunting 
him; they had weighed down his 
spirit for many a day, and with all his 
efforts (effort was too new to him to 
have achieved much at first) he was 
still depressed. He had complied 
with what he had fancied to be 
a wish of his mother's, to whom 
indeed he had been most tenderly 
attached; but the fulfilment had 
brought such sorrow in its train, 
that it is little to be wondered at if 
he looked back to her death as the 
commencement of such a dreary time, 
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or, perhaps, rather the termination of 
a most happy one ; for with it ended 
the happy days of boyhood, when 
every care or grief was warded off 
by a most loving, careful hand, and 
he played in the grateful shadow of 
his mother's love. Year by year he 
had grown more morbid, more melan- 
choly : he fancied that grief for such 
a loss wad the cause, but he was 
wrong. He had indulged himself in 
the belief that he was the most socially 
desolate being in the world, and du- 
ties and blessings were alike forgotten 
and overlooked, in the dreamy, listless 
wanderings of the past years. He 
had lived here a month, there three 
months, or it may be four; except 
once in each year, his whereabouts 
was uncertain: that once was the 
eighth of July, when he never failed 
to visit the scenes where her life had 
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closed, to spend a quiet hour beside 
his mother's monument in the recol- 
lections the sight recalled ; and after 
a day or two given to making ar- 
rangements for carrying out philan- 
thropic schemes, originally designed 
by her for the good of her humbler 
brethren, he had passed away again 
from England, for another year's wan- 
dering, to dream away golden hours, 
given him to be used for better, 
nobler ends, and to nurse old sorrows, 
until they grew to be giants under 
his nurture. As I before said, a 
change had been coming over him. 
The first fruits of it were a re- 
solution to live at home for some 
time, and after a few days' rest and 
retirement in his own house, he die- 
termined to go forth and mix with 
the world around him. 

Late one night he had arrived 
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home, stealthily and unannounced. 
He wished his arrival to be unknown 
for a little, and his small household 
were too well accustomed to his 
periodical returns, to be much dis- 
turbed thereby. 

Want of sleep, and a restless spirit, 
had brought him early down next 
morning to the library, where he lay 
on a sofa, in that dreamy state of 
mind that is neither idle ideas nor 
downright actual thinking. Jle was 
waiting until his usual breakfast-hour; 
for his housekeeper was old and in- 
firm, and with a kindly consideration 
for her, he would not ask for any meal 
one moment before his usual hour, 
lest the consequent hurry should dis- 
compose her aged nerves. 

As he lay, his range of vision 
comprehended a view of the Rectory 
grounds, and a portion of the dwell- 
2a 
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ing-house ; and, as nothing particular 
occupied his thoughts at the moment, 
his attention was caught by the un- 
usual sight of some young ladies 
walking about the rector's garden. 

" Visiters of Miss Cooper's, I pre- 
sume, trying to reap all possible ben^ 
fit from country breezes, and all the 
good that may accrue from abundance 
of sun and air." 

Suddenly the idea occurred to him, 
that Mr Cooper was there no longer, 
and that house and parish were under 
other guidance. 

" True ; and Robert Norris wrote 
me a whole sheet of paper about them, 
which I had not the curiosity even to 
read. I am afraid I burned the let- 
ter. I wish I had it ; it would throw 
some light on who or what they are." 
As wishes in such a case availed 
not, he had to wait patiently until 
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his old housekeeper, Mrs Newton, 
came, with curtseys, to the door, for 
some directions as to '^ his honour's 
breakfast," when he put the ques- 
tion to her, as to the who and what 
of his new neighbours. Now, had 
Mrs Newton's master been ignorant 
of the Athanasian creed, she would 
have considered it very bad indeed ; 
but then she could have laid the sin 
of ignorance at his godfather's and 
godmother's doors, who are generally 
considered the responsible persons in 
such a case ; that would at least have 
been consolation. But she had all 
the ignorant hatred of foreigners and 
foreign countries peculiar to her class; 
and her master's ignorance of what 
to her was such an important matter, 
aroused all her hatred of foreign tra- 
velling, as she considered it the cause 
of his deficiency ; and it was with an 
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effort she controlled her strong feel- 
ings sufficiently to answer in a re- 
spectful manner. As she went on in 
her description of Dr Wyndham's 
family, her manner assumed gradually 
a warmer tone, imtil Mr Herbert felt 
much inclined to laugh at her en- 
thusiasm. One incident after another 
was related, and one person's opinion 
after another was quoted, to give 
weight to the narrative. The con- 
clusion of all seemed to be, that Mr 
Herbert was to come to the same 
opinion as the rest of the parish had 
come — that never was any parish 
so fortunate as Landeris in having 
been given such a rector ; never was 
rectory, since the dear Harlowe days, 
so happy in an occupant ; and above 
all, never was rector so happy in a 
family. ''Ah, if the master but knew 
the ladies ! they were so good and 
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kind, so clever, so wise about every- 
thing, too. Had not Miss Wyndham 
seen her head bound in flannel when 
she went to church on Sundays ? and 
had not Miss Wyndham all but ba- 
nished that bad rheumatism with the 
remedies she had given her ? and had 
not Ned Brown, the carpenter, been 
quite a sober man since he began to do 
little jobs at the Rectory ? was not 
the churchyard cleaned up, and the 
nettles taken from the old graves ? " 
&c, &c., so much to the same purpose, 
that Mr Herbert came at last to the 
resolution, that it was quite a pity 
they had not been Mahometans, 
their names would have been made 
famous by being added to those of 
the four perfect women who are 
alone fit to inhabit the seventh hea- 
ven with the true believers. 

Mrs Newton, like many an old 
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vroman, was glad to be asked a ques- 
tion on a subject on which she had a 
great deal to say ; and a great deal 
she said until Mr Herbert ran a near 
chance of being thoroughly wearied. 
As it was, however, her "Wynd- 
ham frenzy " blew off in good time, 
and she retired, leaving her master 
again alone. Had any one told him 
he was really taking an interest in 
people he had heard of for the first 
time that morning, he would have 
" pooh - poohed " the information, 
and believed himself quite uncon- 
cerned. Still, I never could account 
for his drawing his writing-table in 
front of the window, after breakfast, 
and very often, through the morning, 
laying down his pen, quite uncon- 
sciously perhaps, to watch for a pink 
dress flitting backwards and forwards, 
appearing and disappearing among 
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the trees in the Rectory garden. A 
strange flutter rose at his heart; it 
recalled the old mornings, years ago, 
when he and John, two gay chubby 
lads, sat in the same room at their 
lessons, and peeped out through the 
same window, to see if their play- 
mate, pretty Annie Harlowe, had 
finished hers, and waited in the gar- 
den for them : how the first glimpse 
of her pink frock made them feel a 
strong hatred to grammars and lex- 
icons, and a longing to exchange 
Greek roots for the more congenial 
ones of roses and myrtles in her gar- 
den — with an occasional wonder if 
she had remembered to get the ball 
of worsted to tie up the carnations. 
How vividly it all came back, even 
the look of the showy blue-and-red 
wheelbarrow, they wheeled away the 
weeds in ; and he saw Annie again 
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tripping across the stepping-stones to 
play on the elm hill on their side, 
carrying three or four kittens in the 
crown of her straw hat, her long 
golden curls shining in the sun, as she 
jumped from one stone to the other, 
disregarding all calls to wait for help. 
Time had passed on — he could not 
help that,; no more could the Wynd- 
hams : ^so he should not have felt that 
little jealousy of the present pink 
dress wearer. She had every right to 
be happy if she could, without im- 
plying any disrespect to her prede- 
cessors ; but, being very happily ig- 
norant of the gentleman, his vicinity, 
or his meditations, she continued her 
occupation, and, in conjunction with 
her sisters, prosecuted her horticul- 
tural labours with the zeal, and about 
the average success, of amateur florists 
of youth and inexperience. 
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It was the evening of the eighth, 
and when the sun showed tokens of 
the close of his daily labours, Mr 
Herbert strolled slowly through the 
park. He was going down to the 
church, and he wished to do so un- 
observed by any of the townspeople. 
He had no vsdsh to be proclaimed 
" arrived," as yet, at every tea-table 
in Landeris. It was easily accom- 
plished : to keep within the precincts 
of the domain for most of the way, 
then by a sheep-walk over the fields 
to the high road, but a few perches 
of which remained to be passed until 
he reached the church-gates. It was 
a pleasant walk on such an evening, 
and one he generally adopted when 
going to and returning from church 
on Sundays, as by it he avoided the 
knots of people with whom he must 
otherwise have stopped, were it only 
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for a few minutes' conversation ; but, 
as this inevitably involved his stop- 
ping with a few groups more, he 
generally made as much haste as de- 
cency allowed, and avoided the whole 
congregation. He was obliged to 
pass the church before reaching the 
sexton's house, but, perceiving one 
door open, and concluding Stephens 
was within, he walked quietly up to 
the door, and stood looking at the 
sight which met his eyes. 

Standing underneath his mother's 
monument were two young ladies, 
the same we followed there in a pre- 
vious chapter. The empty building, 
the solemn stillness all around, made 
every word uttered by the sisters 
quite audible ; and as he listened, he 
stood irresolute what course to pur- 
sue. They parted, the two girls — 
Margaret to re-ascend the gallery- 
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stairs ; and he had only time to con- 
ceal himself, when Frances passed 
close by where he had stood, to go 
for the piece of paper to sketch upon. 
In "fear and trembling" of a dis- 
covery, he remained concealed ; and 
when, on her return, the first notes 
of the organ were heard, he stepped 
noiselessly farther into the building — 
there stood listening, his whole soul 
rapt in that matchless music of 
Mozart's, that they, too, loved so 
well. By and by, he glided into a 
pew, taking care to be concealed by 
a heavy pillar, should one sister un- 
expectedly turn round, and, with a 
ready mode of exit, should the other 
cease, and descend. He scarcely knew 
his own feelings ; he had not yet 
had time to analyse them. Surprise 
at finding his usual post preoccupied, 
the unison of the few words they had 
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exchanged with his own chain of 
thought, and, above all, the music fill- 
ing the whole air round him, chained 
him spell-bound to the spot. It was 
many years since he had heard the 
same music ; it had been a favourite 
with his mother, and he had become 
familiar with many of the most beau- 
tiful passages from hearing her play 
them. The last time he had heard 
it was , at Colt on, when she was 
buried. His father was but little of 
a judge of music himself, but from 
the " Requiem '' having been a fa- 
vourite of his wife's, he insisted on 
the music being performed at her 
funeral, scarcely aware of the effect 
music will produce on the shattered 
nerves at such a time. Deeply as it 
had affected him, how much more 
must it have done his son, to whom 
every note was dear from past asso- 
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elation with the loved one who had 
taught Jiim to appreciate such music. 
As in the morning in the library, how 
the bygone tiays came back ! There 
is no note unremembered, no chord 
untouched ; memory has supplied the 
words, and the^ music seems to speak 
them as it moves on. He is standing 
beside his father in Colton Church, 
and the coffin before them, the si- 
lence broken at first only by the sobs 
of those standing round, and then, 
mingling with them, came the low 
moaning sound of the organ, and the 
subdued voices of the singers, whose 
wailing " Lachrymosa ! " rung in his 
ears for many, many days. Here again 
came those well-known notes, with 
such power, that he covered his face 
with his hands, though even then the 
tears might have been seen stealing 
through his fingers. Tears, it may 
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be, were more womanly than manly ; 
but be it remembered, Mr Herbert 
had been ill for a long time, his ner- 
vous system had been shaken by a 
brain-fever, and he was but slowly 
recovering. Man, and brave one, 
too, as Mozart himself was, he was 
subject to such fits of strong emotion. 
When throwing his wondrous con^ 
ception into a form to touch (as well 
as astonish) distant posterity, are we 
not told that the faltering tones of 
that most exquisite " Quare Surget " 
caused the dying man to burst into a 
paroxysm of tears ? 

The change of key at the" Sanctus'' 
seems to have worked a correspond- 
ing one on the listener, for ho is 
listening to that " Hosanna " with a 
calmer air, and the first violent storm- 
burst having passed away, a calm 
succeeds it. With his head resting 
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on the front of the pew, he is enjoy- 
ing the wandering prelude which has 
suggested itself to Margaret from the 
passages she has just played, and 
the sun goes down lower and lower, 
scarcely perceived, and the twilight 
steals gradually into its old place, 
bringing in its train such peaceful 
thoughts, such better thoughts — ^such 
a calm review of past years, that a 
useless unfilled map lay before him* 
Strong as he fancied he had felt 
his mis-spent life before, this soul- 
touching music brought anew his 
mother before him — ^brought her in 
her daily life, so good, so busy for 
others, so regardless of herself, so 
untiring in her exertions, that some 
hope of trying to follow any or some 
of the pathways she had trodden 
sprung up within him; and years 
afterwards he could trace more than 
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one high resolve, more than one 
earnest action, hack to its spring 
from that "gloaming." The reverie 
is disturhed by Margaret summoning 
Frances to her side, to close their 
evening as many a childish day had 
closed ; and as the fading light ren- 
ders concealment easy, he remains 
to hear them " praise God, from 
whom all blessings flow," He left 
the church only in time to conceal 
himself behind a corner of the build- 
ing, at the imminent risk of discovery, 
until the sisters had passed on home- 
wards, their last words to one another 
still sounding in his ears, blending 
with lines from the hymn just con- 
cluded. Thought was busy, very 
busy, as he crossed hastily into the 
fields, and gained the privacy of his 
own grounds. " It was very strange," 
he said to himself, " like an omen of 
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something, or perhaps it has been 
sent me as a warning. It is the first 
anniversary that I have not passed 
some hours of sitting alone there. 
I think even that had something 
wrong in it — ^the spirit I did it 
in : it is very difficult to know to 
whom to turn for guidance. I would 
gladly be of some good in the world, 
but I have not the least idea how to 
set about it." Then again he thought, 
" How strange it was, looking in and 
seeing them standing there. Perhaps 
it is intended that I should put some- 
thing between me and those old 
dreams, and look from a distance 
on that burial, as I did to-night 
standing in the porch. * Life is real, 
life is earnest:' God forgive me, how 
little I have made it so. I hope it 
is not too late. To-morrow, with 
God's help, I will set out. This feel- 
2b 
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ing of distaste to the people is very 
wrong; that at any rate must be over- 
come. That requiem must act as Vie 
burial service henceforward of all my 
past wasted life : * Learn to labour and 
to ' ' ' Then floating in the even- 
ing air around him seemed to come, 
as he walked, the words of the hymn, 

"Teach me tg live, that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed." 

And he thought, "I would still re- 
quire more of life. God grant me a 
little more. Amen." 

Home to his own library — better, 
stronger, happier, than he had been 
for a long time. He sent away the 
lights, and watched the moon rising 
behind the Rectory. He knew every 
tree that slept in the shadow. Then 
he saw the lights appearing and dis- 
appearing in the upper windows, and 
he knew that all had exchanged 
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"Good-nights;" that as every win- 
dow-star disappeared, while one by 
one the lights declined, the gentle 
spirits he had that evening had the 
first glimpse of were, with the other 
household members, not a little way 
on the high road to Dreamland. 
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